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The Shape of Things 


THE BOMBS FROM CHINESE AIRPLANES WHICH 
rained death on the International Settlement at Shanghai, 
killing thousands of persons, in luding three prominent 
Americans, have brought home to the Western World 
the full seriousness of the hostilities now under way in 
the Far East. While the actual bombing was done by the 
Chinese, the responsibility, as pointed out by the Scttl 
ment authorities, rests entirely with Japan. In the past 
week, as in 1932, the Japanese have utilized the Settle 
ment as a shield for military operations against the 
Chinese. Illegally and against the opposition of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, they have constructed a 
huge barracks in the Hongkew area, which has been con 
verted into a veritable fortress. Japanese battleships an 
chored close to the shore have fired with impunity 

the Settlement at the Chinese sections of the city. It was 
an attempt by the Chinese to drive these ships out of 
range of the city which led to the frightful loss of life 
in the heart of the Settlement. The lives of thousa 
Americans and Europeans are endangered as long as 


over 


—_- 


Japan is permitted to use the city as a base for operations 
For years the Japanese have push 1 their a rer ive de 

signs in China under the protection of the special privi 
leges which Europeans wrested from the Manchus nearly 


a century ago. They will not be st pped | li 
protests Only through the most vigorous of joint d | lo 
matic representations by all the powers can Am 


and European lives be safeguarded and Western powers 


absolved of complicity in Japanese terrorism 


> 


THE FRIGHTFUL EVENTS AT SHANGHAI HAVI 


made a clarification of American policy on th Su 
Japanese conflict a matter of immediate timportar 
From some quarters has come a renew 1 demand that 
the President invoke the Neutrality Act. Yet that act 
offers little, if any, protection against the sort of inci- 


dents which might involve us in the Far Eastern conflict 
None of the American citizens so far killed had been 
trading in contraband; none were aboard enemy ships or 
in a legitimate zone of battle. It would be virtually 

possible to uproot and repatriate the 4,000 Americans 
permanently settled in Shanghai. And it goes without 
saying that legitimate American business will not pas- 
sively stand by and see the Chinese market absorbed by 


its chief competitor. Invocation of the Neutrality Act 
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would, moreover, give Japan an excuse to 


declare a 
while the cash-and-carry 


in effect, an ally of 
} 


of the China coast, 


serve to 


bloc kad¢ 


clause would make us, 


Japan. There is little that the United States can do single 
handed to check Japanese aggression. An official mbargo 
of scrap iron, as proposed by Senator Nye, woul 1 be un- 
neutral and dangerous. Sanctions cannot be unilaterally 
applied without risk of war. But this does not close the 
door to unofficial action by Americans who feel that 
aggre 1, wherever it occurs, is of universal concern. 
Since Japan is notoriously short of foreign exchange, 
every dollar spent on products from Japan is virtually 


a contribution to the Japanese war chest. A nationwide 
boycott of Japanese goods might be the most telling 
argument that could be devised against the lawless greed 


of Japanese militarism. 
+ 
CONGRESS REACHED THE LOWER DEPTHS OF 


politics as its session approached a close. To the for- 
gotten crop-control legislation and the mutilated housing 
bill, on which we commented last week, it now adds the 
tragic death of the wage-hour bill. Robert S. Allen’s 
article in this issue tells how the bill, after passing the 
Senate and being assured of a large House majority, was 
killed in the reactionary Committee. No more 
brazen instance of the overriding of the majority prin- 
ciple has occurred even in the present Congress, which 
has had more than its share of instances. And when even 


Rules 


the major “preferred” legislation is scrapped, it should 
occasion no surprise that nothing has come of the anti- 
lynching bill, that Congress is ignoring the President's 
objections on the sugar bill, or that the excellent 
Schwellenbach-Allen resolution on the use of W.P.A. 
funds has been lost sight of. The legislative chaos is best 
shown by the agricultural mix-up. The blame for the 
present fiasco lies not only with Congress but also with 
the President and Secretary Wallace, who, depending on 

| prices, offered no concrete pro- 
gram of crop control to Congress. Then the bottom 
dropped out of the cotton market, and loud yammerings 
were heard for a renewal of the cotton loans. The Ad- 
ministration had passed the buck to Congress, and Con- 
gress sed it back to the Administration. The 
result is that the President has agreed to make govern- 
ment loans to peg a carry-over of close to 10.000.000 
bales of cotton at 
gets in return ts a promise that crop control will be the 
first item on the next 
said of the ne 


prosperity and good 


now pas 


twelve cents a pound. And all he 
session's agenda. Much has been 
d for Congressional independence. If this 
elcoming adjournment 


iS it, we JOIN In 


SENATOR PITTMAN PAINTED A DIRE PICTURE 


last k of th ind children of foreign ambassa 


WIVCS 


lors in: Washington who live “in fear and trembling” 

their embassies are picketed. As a result, the 
Senate promptly passed a measure making it unlawful for 
American citizens to stage even the mildest demonstra- 


within 


tion 


500 feet of any building housing official for- 





eign representatives. There is considerable di 
even Senator Pittman was taken in by his orator 
is no doubt at all that whatever ‘fear and tre: 
there was in the matter centered in the State Dey 
It was Secretary of State Hull who put up Sen 
man to this dangerous piece of nonsense. E\ 
should be done to bury the bill in the House, 
because it is a clear-cut violation of the const 
rights of free speech and assembly but because 
duces a foreign and wholly objectionable prin 
the American scheme. It would make the W: 
government diplomatically responsible for its 
hostility to foreign governments. If picketing 
forbidden because it is ‘embarrassing’ to the St 
partment, what is to prevent that agency's assum 
lar responsibility for ‘‘insults’” to friendly gove: 
in the American press? 


+ 


VOTERS WILL NEED A WORLD'S ALM 
a Baedeker, and a copy of Culbertson on Bridg: 
to make their way through the New York mayora 
tion. The latest event to complicate matters is 
Dewey's decision to run for district attorney 
Guardia man on the Republican ticket. Dew 
minute decision was reached only after La Guar: 
had been nominated both by the Labor Party 
Fusion group but had shown little interest in 
publicans, agreed to make a vigorous attempt 
the Republican primary as well. Dewey’s move, a! 
hailed by all except the two Democratic groups, 
timately cut both ways: for if La Guardia loses t 
land in the Republican primaries, Copeland will 
Dewey (who is unopposed on the Republican ti 
strong running-mate to help swell his total votes 
can be little doubt, however, that the Dewey ca 
on the whole strengthens La Guardia by associati: 
his name that of a man who has won great 
through his successful racket-prosecutions and \ 
no taint of radicalism. The Labor Party’s warm | 
ment of Dewey was a wise move, for it is well to 
clear that labor has no interest in defending the 
racketeering union officials. 


+ 


AROUND THE WALLS OF THE FLINT AR 


last week were banners that must have made | 
of the local soldiery pop out of their heads. N 
Guardsmen, after all, are not used to seeing the 
of business decked out with such inscriptions as 
lance against Vigilantes’; “Picketing Is Labor's 
“Outlaw the Law-and-Order Leagues”; and ° 
Your Civil Rights.”” The occasion was the first of 
jected series of regional anti-viligante conferct 
was called by the Michigan Civil Rights Federat 
the Flint local of the United Automobile Worker 
More significant than the ironic site of the cot 
was the broad slice of Michigan citizenry rept 
225 trade-union delegations, 32 political gr 
social-welfare organizations, 85 fraternal soci 
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groups, 2 farm-and-tenant organizations, and 11 
ghts defense groups. This is only one part of the 
to the mushroom growth of citizens committees, 






!-order leagues, and vigilante groups—legislation 
litant trade unionism make up the rest of the 
but it is an extremely important part. The Flint 
; only the first of these broad mass reactions to 
of the 
n Institute of Public Opinion seventy-six per cent 


enge of vigilantism. In a revealing poll 
ters opposed vigilante “citizens groups” in strike 
In this movement lies the grand chance to check 
nized strength of vigilantism with the organized 
‘f democracy, to meet the fire of “citizens com- 
with the fire of civil-rights federations. 


+ 
VHERE IN THIS ISSUE IS AN ARTICLE BY 


Armstrong describing the workings of a statute 
which peonage is freely practiced in Florida. 
labor is a federal offense, and the Florida law, 
may bind a worker to a turpentine or lumber 
r months under the most brutal conditions once 
iccepted so much as a pair of overalls, is palpably 
itutional. As Mr. Armstrong points out, it is next 
ssible for the federal government to wipe out 
by obtaining convictions from Southern white 
But it is possible at least—and certainly desirable 
rce a Supreme Court review of the infamous 
contract” law which is the legal protection for 
nage system. It could be done by appealing any 
the hundreds of cases in which men who attempt 
pe from forced labor find themselves on chain- 
2 building roads for the state of Florida. To conduct 
ippeal would require, of course, not only a brave 
nt but extremely courageous counsel. Men have 
b ynched for less. The best guaranty of the safety 
involved in such a case would be publicity and 
blicity. As a first step to that end we can think 
ore effective spotlight to throw on that dark and 
corner of American industry than the glare 
La Follette subcommittee investigating violations 
liberties. 
+ 

EDITH WHARTON INSISTED ON A ROOM OF 
n, but she located it in the mansion in which she 
rn. Coming from one of the “best families’ of 
York, she needed great courage to undertake any- 
; useful as a writing career. But her revolt was 
and the genteel tradition which in that single 
broke took its revenge by saturating her writing. 
Her interest lay not in the way the American captains 
I try made money but in the life that they and 
ves lived in spending it; not in the arid landscape 
ew world they created but in the psychological 
of the even more arid inner world in which 
lt. Only once did she succeed in breaking this 
n “Ethan Frome,” an impassioned narrative of 
frustration, perfect of its kind, a token of what 
ht have achieved if she could more often have 

it of bounds. 
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SEVERAL IMPORTANT EDITORIAL CHANGES 
take effect with this issue. J ph Wood Krutch. who has 


a 2 ; “Oe nal 
resigned from the board of editors of The Nation t k 


a position as pror ssor of English literatur it ¢ 


University, resumes his old post as dra rit For 
four years Mr. Krutch has combined this t with 
his work as literary editor; he has served rain 
critic since 1924. The literary editorship will be tak 
over by Margaret Marshall, who has been associated with 
the literary department during several of her ten years 
on The Nation’s staff. The board of editorial associat 
has been discontinued at the rcquest of its members 


Heywood Broun, Alvin Johnson, and Oswald Garr 
Villard. This group of experienced journalists was of 
great assistance in helping to institute the changes in 
pearance, content, and staff that marked the last two 
years of this journal's progress. They felt, however, that 
with the recent transfer of ownership the paper would | 
best served by the editors’ retaining complete respon 
sibility. The Nation accepts their resignation with grati 
tude for their many services. Heywood Broun ts at present 
on vacation. His regular page will not appear for the next 
few weeks. 


% 


SACCO AND VANZETTI: DIED AUGUST 23, 1927 


Salute to Justice black 


HE choice of Senator Hugo L. Black for the 
Supreme Court vacancy is the most courageous 
executive appointment since President Wilson 
sent Louis D. Brandeis’s name to the Senate. Although 
at present writing the nomination has not been con 
firmed, we nevertheless salute Mr. Justice Black and 
bestow on him the accolade of his title. For however 
much the Tories may rage, they cannot defeat a nomina 
tion which has overwhelming popular support 
In the light of the urgency with which the Senat 
pressed the Robinson appointment on the President, the 
choice of another Senator and another Southerner was 
brilliant. But too much, we think, has been said about 
the purely political maneuvering—just as there has been 
an overemphasis on two other factors extraneous to the 
quality of the nomination. One is the legal question, 
raised by Senators Burke, Austin, and Johnson; the sec- 
ond is the threat to the tradition of Senatorial courtesy 
in the objections to immediate confirmation. We do not, 
on the one hand, think much of the legalistic objections 
to the appointment—objections that were cheerfully 
waived when it was a question of appointing a conserva 
tive like Senator Robinson. Nor are we, on the other 
hand, dismayed by the breaking of a rule of Senatorial 
courtesy maintained for the past half-century. We hav. 
never cherished the thought of the Senate as the most 
exclusive club in the world, and every move to push a log 
from under this log-rolling aristocracy is all to the good. 
The Tories are really fighting Senator Black because 
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of his re 
that t 
Brandeis. In that case, 
of the app 
depended upon to be a mini 
the bench. They raise 


are fighting him for the same reason 
he Tories a generation ago fought Louis D. 
as in this one, the public record 
howed clearly that he could not be 
m of the corporations on 
d objections enough of a different 
They talked gravely of 
judicial temperament and sanctimoniously of ethics. They 


i 


character in the Brandeis case. 


got a petition signed by seven ex presidents of the Bar 
Association—a sort of Johnstown committee of the 
high-pri ssaries of Big Business. We shouldn’t be 
surprised if they tried the same: tactics now. But all this 
was and screen. What it seeks to conceal 1s 
that th ; will not tolerate anyone on the Supreme 
ought is for the common man. You 

uly as your vocabulary will allow, but 


nd act on the side of capitalist domination 


just what Senator Black has not done. His 

shows that he is no fake liberal. During 

years he stood almost alone with Senators 

La Follette in his fight for adequate relief 

He came to the support of the Federal 

nission at a time when the Hoover Adminis- 
tration was secking to strip it of its economic division. 


In the early Roosevelt years he almost succeeded in push- 


ing through a thirty-hour bill. He has been a consistent 

foe of the monopolies and opposed the NRA as strength- 

ening the monopoly hold of Big Business. He has been 
fo 


the foe of the swollen public-utility interests. He has 
been one of the most merciless and effective probers in 
the Senate. His inquiries into the air-mail contracts and 
methods used to fight the Public Utility 


Holding mpany Act made him important enemies, 


into the lobbying 


but they did the nat a great service. On the Senate 
Finat mmiutt he 


us greatest achievement lay in his vig- 


fought hard for the corporate- 


urman of the Senate Labor Committee, 
that bears his name. 

record, and much will be made 

support that Black received from 

when he first ran for the Senate in 

» his opposition to the current anti- 

are part of Senator Black's Southern 

is a difference between the two 

Klan supported him, there is no 

lid anything for the Klan which 

port. His attitude on lynching is 

if it were not for the fact that 

neress has taken a different stand, 

Maury Maverick. Senator Black 

shag in this resp the limitations of his section. But 

the Suprer ourt 1s a safe 


away tf 


haven in which to clear 
gathered from a political voyage in 
Southern waters. We have no fears of what Justice 
Black's attitude will be in any case involving civil liber- 
ties, even in an appeal from the Scottsboro decisions of 
the courts of his own state of Alabama. A man’s attitude 
on economic issues ts the central fact about him in the 


modern state, and it provides the best key to his ultimate 
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attitude on human rights. And the striking thing 
Senator Black is not that he still shows traces 

South, but that given his Southern background, h 

have arrived at social convictions at once so hum 

so realistic. 

The Tories know this. That is why they fear |} 
Justice Black on the Supreme Court. And in t! 
they raise all sorts of false issues. Senator Bla 
say, has not the background which would fit his 
judicial appointment. What do they really mean 
mean he has not had judicial experience, then 
had Justices Brandeis, Stone (except on a military 
Sutherland, McReynolds, Butler, and Robert 
their appointment. If they mean he is not a good 
then they have only to examine his record in th 
Senate investigations which he headed. If they 
is not learned enough and has not read enough 
New York Herald Tribune’s editorial and | 
Thompson both imply), then they are wrong 
the very issue of the Herald Tribune which conta 
editorial complaining of Senator Black’s supe: 
and lack of learning contained also a brilliant 
his career from the paper's Washington bureau, 
ing him as “‘one of the most learned, one of the 
and one of the most radical members of the Se: 

But the objection most frequently voiced agair 
ator Black is that he is a rasping political partisan 
sistent Roosevelt yes-man. Let it be made clear 
all that Senator Black is no one’s man. He has, \ 
has found it necessary, fought Mr. Roosevelt—h 
him on the thirty-hour week, fought him on th 
and its monopoly effects. He has, instead of f 
the President, often initiated policies which th« 
dent has followed. But his opponents might gr 
and still say that his leftism, his championship 
and the submerged third, excludes him from 
tion for the judicial function. This ts to take a na 
of the judicial function. There is no divine det: 
whether among judges or ordinary mortals. Ever 
approaches a constitutional issue from the pren 
his own views of social policy. The great judg: 
history of the Court—Marshall, Taney, Field, 
Brandeis—have had pronounced political view 
they ascended the bench. Marshall, the idol of t! 
servative commentators today, was the outstand 
tisan of his day, the militant leader of the ba: 
tered Federalist forces as non-partisan as Jim Fas 

No, the objection of partisanship will not h 
We do not ask whether a man has social view 
man worth his salt has not? What we ask is | 
lightened those views are, with what integrity ¢! 
held, how much mature thought has gone into th 
ing of them. Many opponents of President Ro: 
plan for the reorganization of the court, while ol 
to his proposed method, went with him in d 
more liberal court. Well, the way to get a mor 


court is to appoint more liberal justices. It is to the Pres 


this 


dent’s credit that he has followed out the logic 


position unflinchingly. And it is to Senator Black's cr iit 


that his record so completely fulfills the same logic 





structed 


have pr 
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What Japan Wants 


lapan’s latest adventure in China has aroused even 
r suspicion in the United States than its earlier 
ks on Manchuria and Shanghai, it is because the 





ynical interpretation of its aims have always proved 
urate. In 1931 the Japanese assured the world 
y had no territorial ambitions in China, and that 
uld withdraw as soon as peace and order had 
restored. At the same time they spoke of the neces 
safeguarding Japan’s “‘life-line” in Manchuria and 

g an outlet for its surplus population. 
As Japanese troops moved successively into North 
Manchuria, Jehol, northern Hopei, and Chahar, the true 
r of their ambitions became progressively more 
The three eastern provinces were merely a con- 
stepping-stone to the riches of China proper. 


Manchuria is far too cold for Japanese immigrants, and 

ontributed but a small proportion of the raw ma- 
terials which are desired by Japanese industry. The con- 
quest of Manchuria has brought some increase in trade, 


but this has been more than offset by the costs of admin- 
tration and the losses incurred as a result of the com- 
petition of cheap Manchurian products in the Japanese 


Economically, North China offers far more than Man- 
There are important iron deposits in Chahar, 

Sha ind southern Hopei, while Shansi possesses im- 
juantities of high-grade coaL The Yellow River 
ippears to offer infinite possibilities for the growth 
1 to replace the relatively high-priced American 
Climatic conditions are much more favorable to 
immigration than are in those of Manchuria 


] 
! 


Japanese are known to have drawn up plans for 
the exploitation of this territory under the puppet Hopei- 
Chahar Political Council, which has ruled North China 
tor the past two years. A railway was to have been con- 
structed from Tientsin to Shihchiachuang, which would 
have provided an outlet for the coal and iron of that 


. 


tegion. The Lunyen iron works in southern Chahar were 
to have been reorganized and enlarged. But Japanese 
capital was loath to come into this area as long as it 
remained even nominally under Chinese sovereignty. 

It is doubtful, however, whether Japanese aggression 
in China can be explained solely on economic grounds. 
In many ways Japan had greater economic opportunities 
ior to 1931, when it could exploit the entire Chinese 
market without fear of retaliation. Raw materials could 
tained freely through the normal channels of trade, 
Japanese goods enjoyed preferential customs ar- 
ments throughout the country. True, the Chinese 
gradually gaining the upper hand in straight com- 
petition in Manchuria, but the threat was a compara- 


minor one. The Manchurian coup appears to have 





L . . . . . 

decn staged primarily to give the fascist elements in 

Japan an opportunity to seize power. And having seized 
‘ power, they have relied on external threats to preserve 
. t! 





patriotic fervor upon which their power depends. The 





economic difficulties which Japa y ter n the 
past few months as a result of its declining trade balan 
have made a revival of war psychology seem particularly 
desirable 

But even more important than these factors in the 


minds of the Japanese military lead 
sible for the invasion of China ts preparation for war 
with the Soviet Union. Since the defeat of the Japan 
expedition against Suiyuan last November, it has been 
apparent that the strategic areas of Inner Mongolia could 
only be obtained if all North China were brought into 
subjugation. Control of Chahar and Suiyuan is the first 
step for a drive through Outer Mongolia with the ul 
mate objective of cutting the trans-Siberian railway at 
Lake Baikal. This gives particular significance to the 
battle now raging at Nankow Pass. 

On the basis of past experience, the Japanese un 
doubtedly felt that they could obtain their main objec 
tives without resort to war. But if China throws its entire 


energies into resistance, it 1s an open question whether 
Japan can possibly achieve gains consistent with the tre 
mendous cost of the undertaking. It might be able to 
consolidate its position in North China, but as long as an 
independent China exists south of the Yellow River, 
Japan’s position in North China will be open to exactly 
the same threat which it has felt in Manchuria these past 
few years. Yet to invade South China for the purpose of 
consolidating its gains in the north would be to involve 
itself in a protracted struggle which could only end in 
the economic exhaustion of both countries. And even if 
Japan were victorious in its military struggle with China, 
it is impossible to believe that the powers would stand 
idly by and permit the Asiatic market to be absorbed by 
a tiny island empire which has trampled all the laws of 
nations. 


The Loyalist Dilemma 


HEN a country is engulfed in a struggle 
which is at once a social revolution, a civil 
war, and an international war conducted on 
a dozen different fronts within its own narrow boun 
daries, it is unlikely to be at the same time a m« del of 
democracy and political liberty. Those precious goods are 
the by-products of peace and security long maintained 
To expect them in Spain today is to relinquish political 
common sense. The most that can reasonably be hoped 
for is an honest effort on the part of the Loyalist gov 
ernment to defend the basic aims of the People’s Front, 
to protect the lives and civil rights of even its political 
opponents in the anti-fascist ranks, and to maintain its 
own authority over the parties that comprise its support 
Today it is attacked from various radical angles for fail 
ure in just these respects. In weighing the justice of the 
charge it is necessary to c nsider the situation of Loyalist 
Spain after a year of war. 
Within the year both the war itself and the nature 
and methods of the government waging tt have funda- 
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mentally changed. At the start, the courageous operations 
endent labor militias were sufficient to stand off 
to quell the fascist attack. The 
, in particular, completely cleared their 
bels and established their own proletarian 
the midst of the general war. There 
oyalist Spain the war was fought and so- 
ranized under the flags and according to 

the programs of a wide range of revolutionary orders 
Anarcho-Syndicalist, Communist, Socialist, P.O.U.M. 
Many of them were mutually hostile but all were joined 
by the most profoundly fusing force in human society— 

fear and the need for a common resistance. 

But fear is no substitute for organization; and as the 
bases of the struggle shifted and Franco's rebellion be- 
came merely the spearhead of a general European offen- 
sive by the fascist powers, the necessity for centralized 
control rapidly developed. The Loyalists could rally to 
their aid little outside support, although what they got— 
planes and technicians from Soviet Russia and the dis- 
ciplined valor of the volunteer International Brigade— 
saved Madrid from capture and perhaps prevented the 
collapse of the whole Loyalist resistance. Certainly the 
cynical equivocation of the British government and the 
weak and vacillating sympathy of the French proved poor 
substitutes for the troops, supplies, and technical aid 
poured into rebel territory through the easy loopholes of 
“non-intervention” by Mussolini and Hitler. Loyalist 
Spain had to build its own army and a government with 
sufficient power to run a country and a war. 

In a year, miracles of organization have taken place. 
The militias have become, by the report of every detached 
observer, a strong and well-trained modern army. The 
government has largely weeded out disloyalty and inefh- 
ciency in its own ranks and among the officers. It has 
attacked if not solved the problems of organizing pro- 
duction and supply for the fighting forces. That this 
has required profound inner changes goes without say- 
ing. Social control in the interest of the war has tended 
to supplant revolution in the interest of a new social 
wder. In some cases this has meant that factories for- 
merly union control have been taken over 

though many, especially in Catalonia, 

ic workers. The drive to collectivize 
cked, and small individual enterprises, 

vell as agricultural, are protected when 
ently. In short, the tempo of socializa 
nder Anarcho-Syndicalist direction—has 

1. This is partly due to the wartime need 
liscussed above But aiso it results 
rovernment’s desire to hold and reassure anti 
lements in the middle class 
mall busine 


not revolutionary 


small independent 
ss men, groups traditionally demo 
And partly the change has 
er pressure from the Soviet Union and from 
overnment itself which seck to pla 
wers and secure from France and 
at least a more benevolent neu 


of revolution, although not halted 


slowed down and geared into the war ma- 
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chine. And as the result of this shift, deep si 
political crevasses have opened in the Loyalist f 

A huge rent was torn by the struggle during 
Barcelona. And since those dark days a succe 
incidents, most of them in Catalonia, has dem 
the growing tendency of the government to sup; 
position, and the growing resistance of extrem 
tionary elements to centralized power and the 
mise of revolutionary principles and practices 
process prominent left leaders have been kille 
rested or have dropped out of sight without exp 
Andres Nin, leader of the P.O.U.M. in Catal 
disappeared and his death has been reported th 
confirmed. José Escuder, P.O.U.M. official and pr 


newspaper correspondent, is under arrest. And t! 
only two sensational cases among many reported 


Socialist and Anarchist press. Most disquieting of 
charge has been made, not only by partisan gri 
by correspondents on the spot, that the Spani 
munists are taking direct action in suppressing 
terminating opposition to the government and it 
and are becoming in fact the illegal power be! 
Popular Front. A letter from Anita Brenner pr 
against this growing terror appears in our corresp 
columns this week. 


The help extended to Loyalist Spain by the 
Union undoubtedly gave the Communists an upp 


in the left front and increased the growth and 
of the Spanish Communist Party itself. This fact 


implications were discussed in a recent issue of T/. 


by Louis Fischer, who expressed the fear then ¢ 


party, after absorbing the Right Socialists, might 


into a political monopoly which would “threat 


democracy that exists in Spain today.”” He als: 
sized the government’s need of consolidating it 
without alienating valuable proletarian support 

The change we have summarized was by a: 
inevitable, forced by the logic of war and the p 
circumstances of the Loyalist struggle. The bit 
tion of the extreme revolutionaries was inevita! 
and by the same token some degree of repressi 
be expected. But the way to meet opposition 
through terror. It seems clear that the Loyalist 
ment has yielded too far to the temptation to 
force for persuasion and violence for law and 
mitted outrages it should have been able to pre\ 
are not props sing a program of perfection to ; 
ment faced with the desperate choices offered 
but a few conclusions are possible. One is 
lives and freedom of loyal revolutionary lead 
be protected and every form of revolutionary 
allowed that can be carried on without hurt to th 
of the war. A second is that the government mu 
to its own tasks of discipline and repress the v 
of its supporters with at least the vigor it has us« 
its opponents on the left. These are minim 
requisites for the continued cooperation of th 
tionary anti-fascist forces in Spain. Without that 
tion, even a victory over fascism would bi 
triumph 
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XACTLY one year ago Mr. Roosevelt began the 

+ election campaign that was to return him to the 
4 White House by the greatest victory in the history 
presidency. With him he carried irito office a 

iti Congress of unprecedented proportions. In 
lays the first session of that Congress will come 

e. It will leave behind it a sordid record of 
promises and shattered hopes. With the single 

of the $1,500,000,000 relief appropriation, 

ijor item of the President’s legislative program 
slaughtered or mutilated beyond recognition. 

rt bill that finally emerged from the wreckage 

judge plan is a travesty on the far-reaching 

he sought. It is true that under the threat of the 

; attack Chief Justice Hughes and Justice Rob- 
rming the miraculous feat of reversing them- 

l-air, forced the Court, by the hairline margin 

four count, to go “‘liberal.”” It is also true that 

same pressure Justice Van Devanter, one of th 

was prevailed on to retire to his 
icres. But the real essence of the President's 


hatchet-men, 
the judicial oligarchy was destroyed. That 
mains unchanged and unbroken. 
ige-hour bill, after being whittled down to a 
the Senate, was garroted in the House Rules 
by a coalition of reactionary Southern Demo- 
Republicans. The action of the committee in 
to give the measure a rule so it could be con- 
the House, where its passage was certain, was 
us and sinister usurpation of power. Never 
the history of the House has the Rules Com- 
cked a bill sought by the President and the 
party in office. After three years of heart-break- 
gle, a feeble caricature of the Wagner low-cost 
bill was finally adopted. Led by Senator Harry 
llionaire orchardist of Virginia, a combination 
rn Democrats, Republicans, and renegade West- 
zressives, including Wheeler of Montana, Nye 
zier of North Dakota, and Johnson of California, 
1 the measure in the Senate by limiting construc- 
to $1,000 a room. This restriction eliminates 
ibility of slum clearance in the great industrial 
vhich need it most. In the House Banking Com- 
legislation was still further aborted by a re- 
ppropriation. The record in agriculture is a com- 
nk. And the same may be said of the President's 
ment reorganization plan. 
iudacious rout of his whole program has left 
lent angry and embittered. Men close to him 
have never seen him so aroused. The capital 
with reports of his ire. The story is told that 
Koy Howard, head of the Scripps-Howard chain of 









Roosevelt figh ts 


BY ROBERT S. ALLEN 


Back 


newspapers, recently called on the President, he took his 
caller sharply to task for abandoning the liberalism of 
“old man Scripps” and going reactionary. It is 
that Senator Tom Connally, long-haired bellower from 
“Cotton Ed’ Smith, Tory chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, ran into unexpected 
tongue-lashings when they hot-footed it to the Whit 
House to demand government loans after the break in 


relate d 


Texas, and Senator 


the cotton market. Even the new spapermen have been 
caustically rebuked. 

What the President is going to do about his rebuffs and 
mauling at the hands of the reactionaries in Congr 


y out the Howards, Connallys, and ‘Cotton 


besides bawling 
Ed” Smiths is a subject in which they as well as hi 
liberal supporters are intenscly interested. In th ) 
to do a lot about it. He has 
already begun to hit back. The appointment of Senator 
Black to the Suprem« Co icancy 

The hard-hitting Alabama liberal 


of this writer he is going 


considered for the pla until t! Pr 

the reactionary Southern Dei rats boiled Wher 
the House Rules Committ ompleted t recl 
his legislative progr ratical 

eration of the wage-hour bill, he brusl his pt 
vious plan to make a middle-of-the-road appointment 
and turned to the one leader in the South who had g 
100 per cent down the line for him. Black 

an excellent one. He is comparatively young, he 1s a 
good lawyer, he ts a liberal of proven coura nd | 


has had twelve years of ex« eptional experience in nat 
affairs. 


Had the Southern coterie not destroyed his legislati 
program and challenged his continued leadership of the 


Democratic Party, the President would not have named 
Black. But angered to fighting pitch by obstructionism 
and revolt, he threw the Alabama New 
faces as the first gauge of battle. The President first 
began seriously thinking of appointing Black after Vice 
President Garner betrayed him by surrendering on the 
court fight. When the Southerners came within an ace 
of defeating the wage-hour bill and later crippled the 
housing measure, this impulse developed into a definite 
intention. The day after the housing bill crept out of the 
Senate a mangled wreck, a White House emissary asked 
Black if he would accept the Supreme Court appoint 
A weck 


Committee 


Dealer into their 


ment if it was given him. The answer was y 
later, on the night of the day that the Rul 


turned thumbs down on the wage-hour bill, the Presi 


dent made up kis mind. He told no one that he had 
done so, not even his personal secretaries. At 10 o'clock 
the following night he summoned Black to the White 
House and informed him of his decision. 
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What the President’s next move in the struggle will 
be remains to be seen. Some of his militant advisers have 
urged him to jerk Congress back into special session this 
fall and demand that it enact his program. Other coun- 
sellors have cautioned patience and a more deliberate 
counter-attack. They favor taking advantage of the four- 
month interim before the next regular session by a cam- 
paign of “education” over the radio and sorties about the 
country. Such tactics, they contend, would enable the 
resident to build local fires under his opponents and at 
the same time reinforce his own popular support. What- 
ever line of action the President follows, one thing is 
certain. The fight ts on. Its consequences are incalculable, 
but they are sure to be far-reaching. A completely new 
political realignment, with Mr. Roosevelt seeking a third 
term at the head of a remodeled Democratic Party, is not 
at all impr bable. 

The Old Guard axemen are riding high at the mo- 
ment. The President has taken a very severe beating at 
their hands. But their triumph ts pretty much a “‘palace 
revolution.”” The President has not lost his popular fol- 
lowing. Even his enemies admit that. Further, he is angry 
and really aroused. And when Mr. Roosevelt hates, he 
hates deeply and vengefully. The President never for- 


gets an affront or injury. And the reactionary politicos 


Geneva, Angi f2 
VER since the “‘stay-in’’ strikes in the early sum- 
mer of last year it has been asserted from time to 
time that France is on the verge of tevolution. 

During the strikes the wildest stories were published in 

the press of various countries. There was talk of rioting, 

violence, and even of murder. Many of these stories 
were spread by French people politically on the right in 
order to damage the People’s Front government, which 
had come into office on June 1, 1936. I was told last year 
by an American friend in Switzerland that a French 
count and countess staying in the same hotel had said 
that in the place where they lived in France a factory had 
been taken by storm and the owner of it had been mur- 

dered. The story turned out to be a pure invention. I 

was in Paris at the time of the “‘stay-in’’ strikes, and 

I have never seen strikes more orderly. The strikers, en- 

thusiastic as they were, were perfectly good tempered and 

there was no violence of any sort. The strikes had no 
revolutionary aims they were strikes to obtain better 
conditions of labor and nothing else—but it ts quite 
true that the method of the “‘stay-in” strike might be 
very useful in the event of a revolutionary movement. 
Now, on the other hand, conditions in France have, 
in my opinion, become revolutionary, and a revolution- 
ary—or at least unconstitutional--movement ts possible 





Will France Go Syndicalist ? 


BY ROBERT DELL 
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know that. This accounts for their well-groun 
of reprisals and their clamorous yapping for 
that none will be taken against them. Big | 
has soothingly promised the boys that everyt! 
be all right; but Mr. Roosevelt, very signifi 
said nothing. Finally, there is a highly importa: 
factor that is playing into the President's har 
reactionary enemies have overreached themsely 
they stopped with the smashing of his court 
let the remainder of his program go through 
have been hard put to raise the cry of obstr 
They could have claimed that he had gone t 
the court issue, and pointed to the enactment of 
measures as proof of their patriotism and | 
in scuttling his entire program they have 
situation exactly similar to that which one 
enabled him, despite the opposition of most of 
papers of the country, the frenzied howls of tl 
League, the millions of the Du Ponts, Raskol 
fellers, Morgans, and Mellons, and the walk- 
Al Smiths, Jim Reeds, and other turncoats, 
forty-six states, to the tune of 27,000,000 vot 
The Old Guard in its berserk stupidity has p 
trump cards in the President’s hands. He can 
it if he has the guts and intelligence to play t! 





in the near future. It will not, if it comes, be 
the Socialist or Communist Party, but by th 
(Confédération Générale du Travail), the Fren 
union federation. Last year’s strikes gave an 

impetus to the French trade-union movement. 


tions for membership poured in in such numbers t 


trade-union officials could not cope with them. I 
industries the trade-union membership was 
tenfold in a few weeks. The increase has gone 
ily, and the trade unions affiliated with the C.G 
have more than 5,000,000 members—a larger 
ship than in England or in any other countr 
Soviet Russia. The organized workers are thus 
per cent of the whole French population and 
with their families a much larger proportion. | 
the membership of the trade unions affliated 
C.G.T. was considerably less than one million, 
were much less strongly organized than n 
C.G.T. has become the strongest force in Fran 
The C.G.T. is not and never has been conn: 
any political party, although, of course, man 
members belong to one, usually Socialist or Cor 
Before the war it had an economic theory of 
which was known as syndicalism. Syndicat is th 
word for trade union. Syndicalism is fundament 
posed to the totalitarian state, to any form of 
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or state capitalism, and indeed to the political 
lf. It is not Marxist, but derives from Proudhon, 


and to a certain extent from Bakunin, the 





\2 Simon, 
wner- 


lversary of Marx. It believes in the pul lic « 
that the 


land and natural monopolies but holds 
the community should be organized by the trade 
With 


non, Syndicalists wish to substitute the ad 


P - Le 
10tT Dy 


the state ar by the government. 
tion of things for the government of men and, 

lhon, they believe that in the future the work 
of the They 


| government. 
in and aati-parliamentarist. 


* ' , , 
it take the place 


the first, French trade unions, unlike the Eng 
German, were revolutionary in their character 
med not merely at improving the condition of 

rs immediately, but also at a radical chang 
The C.G.T. 
1906, at an annual congre 


le economic system was founded 
it 1¢ 


Amiens, that by an overwhelming majority it 


was not until 

it 

y repudiated parliamentary methods, adopted the 

st theory, and approved of the general strike as 

d of achieving the social revolution. From that 

til the war there was a bitter conflict between the 
[. and the Socialist Party. 

rp division of opinion about the war split both 

ist Party and the C.G.T. In 1920, at 

rs congress, the majority of the Socialists voted 


Third 


in two 


tion with the International and became 


Party. There was a similar split in the 
| iding to the 
ion. called the C.G.T.U., which professed 


e revolutionary 


formation of a second trade- 


syndicalism of the pre-war 
it was in fact dominated by the Communist 
old C.G.T. |! 


utionary 


VOil 


ecame “reformist” and aban- 


In 
re once more united under the old title 


merger that 


methods. 1936 the two federa- 
and it 
paved the way for the revival of 
nism in France. 
igh a great many of the officials of the C.G.T. 
the local trade-union secretaries belong to 
( nist Party, the C.G.T. has during the last twelve 
been gradually lical- 
n many former leaders of the C.G.T.U. are 
g more and more Syndicalist and 
Communist. The truth is that 
ally were Marxists and rallied to the C 


returning to pre-war syn¢ 
becoming less 
most of them 
ymMmunist 
because it was revolutionary and the C.G.T. had 
“reformist.” Léon Jouhaux, who is still 

of the C.G.T.., 
revolutionary Jouhaux whom I knew a quarter 


general 


as he was before the war, 


is once 


{ IfTy ago 

opinion, syndicalism is much more suited to the 
It temperament than Marxist socialism or, as it is 

ully called, communism. Perhaps, regarding their 


ideals, there is less difference between the Marx- 
the Syndicalists than they think, but they differ 


lly about the methods of attaining their ideals. 


nch would never accept a system of state capital- 





h as at present exists in Soviet Russia, however 





they might be told that it was only a transition 





} 


stage. The totalitarian state in any t t 
Frenchmen. In any case the revival in Fra f anti 
parliamentarism of the lett and rev t ry il 
ism has become very marked f 
have important consequences. It 
if the Socialist and Communist part timatcly 
SW np the C.G.] 

There 1s at pt t S ( 
movement in favor of \ in a i 
seems likely to succeed in the near t | 
tical difficulties in the way of 1 
tion whether the unified par 
the Second or the Third | Py t 
would be affiliated with the Third, but in that ca it 
would certainly be unwilling to tal rders fr M 
COW. Indeed. th Ir I 1 Ci { | I i [ 
creasing tendency toward independet ind :t may be 
that one of the reasons why the Communist leaders are 
in favor of an amalgamation of the 9s alist and Com 
munist parties 1s that they wish to be in a stronger posi 
tion in regard to M [he w now 
going on in R 1 has done great ha Stalin's repu 
tation in France, where its real 1 c f hit 


know! 


1 


as the ’ 


are ecisewhere 


An amalgamated Socialist-Coms t part t 
better able to come to terms with the C.G.T. than t 
two existing parties, but even if that | 
tion is not likely to come in time to pr t h with 
the C.G.T. The immediate cause of the great revival ot 
revolutionary syndicalism and ti-parl entarism 
the failure of the People’s Front, for it has f 1 it 
can hardly hold together much longer. And th t te 
cause of its failure was its foreign licy, or rather th 


lack of any pol y of its own and its subservience to a 


eactionary British government. Leon Blum y ition 
to the British government on August 19 4¢ t 
question of Spain was deeply resented by nine-t f 
his followers, and now that the disastri jue 

of the capitulation are evident, the 1 t eper 
than ever. 

In the last d Lys ot J ly, 1936, Léon BI 
to give every facility to the Spanish govern: t for ol 
taining war material in Fran A letter t f t 
the Spanish embassy in Pari riVI I part if I 
what he was prepared to do came into the hands of the 
Italian government, no doubt by the treachery of 
body in the Span h embassy favorabl Ir i 
was published by the Italian pre f 
Among other thi Pierre Cot. the F1 ) Air M 
ter, had authorized the French | f 
who had contracts with the gover t t 
Spanish government all the airplanes r 
to the French Army. 

On August 2, 1936, the French government led 
under British pr re to propose to tl rf 
ments a policy of ‘non-intervent Spa tit wa 
clearly indicated that Paris would not put an embargo on 
exports of war material to Spain unless and until all the 


other 


Office 


y 
ae 
y 


~ 
< 


S] | 
overnments did the same. The British Foreign 


got wind of the arrangements made by Léon Blum 
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with the Spanish government, and between August 2 and 
August 8 Sir George Clerk, who was then British Am- 
bassador to Paris, called on Yvon Delbos, the French 
Foreign Minister, and informed him that if by reason of 
the delivery of French war materials to the Spanish gov- 
ernment, France got into trouble with Germany, the 
British government would not regard a German attack 
on France as an unprovoked aggression, and the Treaty 
of Locarno would therefore not come into operation. 
This was in reality mere bluff. The British government 
will always go to the aid of France if that country is 
attacked by Germany, because it will never run the risk 
of allowing the French channel ports to be in German 
hands. 

Léon Blum no doubt knew that it was bluff, but the 
three leading Radical ministers—Delbos, Edmond Dala- 
dier, Minister of War, and Camille Chautemps, the pres- 
ent Prime Minister—threatened to resign unless the 
French government immediately put an embargo on the 

xport of all war material to Spain. At a ministerial 


ouncil held on August 8, 1936, the matter was dis- 
1. The Cabinet was divided on the question, but 
finally Blum gave way. to the Radicals, and the embargo 
lemanded by them was decided on. 
Before the ministerial council was held, the C.G.T. 


pressure on Blum to stand firm even if 


Radical isters carricd out their threat of resigna- 
tion and even if it meant the break-up of the People’s 
Front. The view of the C.G.T. was that if Blum stood 
firm 1 if the Radical ministers resigned, the Radical 
Party would split in tw »and Blum would retain a dimin- 
ished majority in the Chamber of Dep ities. In any case 
the C.G.T. held that it was better to take the risk than 
to betray the Spanish government under British pres- 
sure. The Communist Party at first supported the C.G.T. 
in this action, but backed out at the last moment for rea- 

ns of internal politics and also, perhaps, un ler pres 
sure from Moscow, anxious not to risk the disruption of 
the Peop! Front. This action on the part of the Com- 
munists t ted by the C.G.T. to this day. The result 
was that the French government applied an embargo and 
topped the export of war material to Spain while the 
German and Italian governments discussed the question 
of “non-intervention” for a month before they agreed to 
it and meanwhile poured into Spain war material and 


even troops for Franco. As everybody knows, the “non- 
intervention” agreement was never observed by Ger 
many or Italy after they had signed it. This is what 1s so 
ceply resented by the French workmen. 

Had Blum stuck to his original policy in regard to 
Spain, he could have induced the French workers to 
ullow the government to go more slowly in the applica- 
tion of the forty-hour week and other social measures. As 
it was, he was obliged to push those measures too quickly 
in the hope of allaying the discontent caused by the 
Spanish policy of the government. The incompetence of 
Vincent Aurtol, the Minister of Finance, did the rest, 
and the People’s Front government succumbed to the at- 
tack of the great financial interests. The government that 
has succeeded it is not really a People’s Front govern 
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ment but a coalition of right-wing Radicals and 
wing Socialists, to which the inclusion of Léon 
Pierre Cot, and one or two others gives a d 
People’s Front appearance. 

The Spanish policy was only the first of the map; 
blunders in foreign policy made by the Blum povern 
ment, thanks to its subservience to England. A 
year in office, that government has left France in a 
position than she has been in for half a century. 
all her Eastern friends and allies have been ali 
and France has almost ceased to count as a fa 
European politics. This, too, is now recognized 
increasing number of French workers. But it is t 
trayal of republican Spain that rankles most, 
downfall of the Blum government really dates fr 
betrayal. The last straw has been the acceptanc« 
French government of Anthony Eden’s hypocriti 
for aiding Franco. By agreeing to the recog: 
belligerent rights for Franco in any circumstanc« 
keeping the Franco-Spanish frontier closed, th 
ist ministers have defied a resolution unar 
adopted by the national congress of the Social 





August 



















held in Marseilles in July, a resolution which 





Socialist ministers themselves had supported. 





The consequence of all this is that a rapidly i 
number of French workmen say that they are d 
with all the political parties and all the politici 
there must be something demoralizing in the pai 


tary system, and that the only hope is in the C.¢ 











“direct action.” “We will have Chautemps out 
ber, by hook or by crook!’ That is what one 







every side. Léon Blum’s influence, once so gi 





been seriously impaired and he and his group | 





a small majority on the newly elected national 
committee of the Socialist Party. 

The formation by the C.G.T. of a non-parli. 
government is seriously contemplated. A gov 


— 







composed wholly or partly of persons not men 
parliament would not in itself be unconstitutior 
French Constitution does not require minister 
members of the Senate or the Chamber of Deput 
although there has never yet been a French Prin 
ister who was not either a senator or a deputy 
have often been other ministers who were 
Would the President of France consent to ask Lé 
haux, for instance, to form a cabinet and, if he d 
sent, would such a cabinet obtain a majority in the 
ber of Deputies? The answer to both these quest 
doubtful, but the Syndicalists say that they wi 
without the consent of the President and the appr 
the Chamber, if necessary. That would mean son g 
very like a revolution, for a government existing f 
such conditions would clearly be unconstitutional 
I do not say that this will happen, for I do not 
whether it will happen or not. But I do say that 
least possible. If it happens, the British governme: 
the British Foreign Office will be indirectly resp 
for the ultimate cause will have been their press 




























Léon Blum and his colleagues to adopt a policy d 
by nine-tenths of the supporters of the People’s Fr 
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Vigilantism, 1957—Il] 


BY BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


BIG BUSINESS VIGILANTISM (CONTINUED) 


\ST week I presented in detail the notorious Mo- 


hawk Valley Formula. It differs from all other 
vigilante programs in two important ways. First, 
telligent. In fact, it is brilliant in its cynical and 
brutality. It is based on the experiences in the 
ton Rand strikes of last year, from which it de- 
new technique of strike-breaking. And second, 
; big business how it can build a vigilante move- 
its own. This mitigates the danger of a run- 
rilantism, organized and controlled by crack- 
venturers, and gangsters. The Mohawk Valley 
proposes to set up in each disturbed industrial 
ty a citizens committee under whose amenable, 
le, and innocent auspices both the terror of the 
outfit and the reaction or corruption of the 
horities can be guided and exploited. 

n scab commandments of the formula were fol- 
th orthodox fidelity during the strike in Little 
the thing worked. The strike was broken. 
zht have been another story to tell if the strike 
carefully prepared and called at the ripe mo- 
that is speculation. What actually happened ts 
scientific strategy of big business vigilantism 
the poorly planned guerilla tactics of the Steel 

; Organizing Committee. 
er days so-called citizens committees were 
b-committees of the local chambers of com- 
1 other business men’s organizations. Under the 
Valley Formula these citizens committees have 
local staffs of the vigilante movement. Johns- 
view of its complete dependence on one big 
chosen as the ideal strike-breaking experimen- 
n. The Johnstown Citizens Committee was actu- 
nized between June 18 and 22, with Sidney D. 
ind other executives of Bethlehem Steel in the 
ind. It was organized in protest against Gover- 
tle’s declaration of martial law on June 18, when 
vuthorities disbanded Mayor Shields’s 300 depu- 
zilantes. The committee’s expensive labors are 
ibsidized by the steel companies. This is equally 
the citizens committees and law-and-order leagues 
llon, Canton, Youngstown, all through the Mo- 
1 Mahoning valleys, where Little Steel is king. 
hnstown Citizens Committee has been the model 
tactics the other centers copied, usually with more 

as the strikes developed. 
Johnstown Citizens Committee is made up of 
isiness men and preachers. The chairman is Fran- 


Martin, a local banker. The most vociferous mem- 


the Reverend John H. Stanton, a typical Elmer 
in his views on labor. His close second is the 


Reverend George W. Nicely. The official Fuhrer is 
Lawrence W. Campbell, secretary of the local chamber 
of commerce. Short, fat, bald, chinless, and ex-ophthal 
mic, Mr. Campbell is in a constant state of frantic ex- 
citement about the national role he expects to play in 
the Citizens National Committee. At the height of the 
strike he was forever rushing about taking down the 
rames of pickets, inciting the authorities into provoca- 
tive and illegal action, calling meetings of various 
committees of his outfit. “Yesterday I saw two girls 
picketing during their lunch hour. Communists. They 
work here in a dress shop. So I called up their boss, and 


ten minutes later they were fired.” Little Lawrence 1 O 
a deep thinker: “America is great because of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. Now, the C.I.O., which is 
really a religious movement, is controlling th tate 
That’s where we lose our liberties. Don't you think th 


a pretty gi od analysis?” 

But Lawrence Campbell, for all his self-importance, 1 
not the captain of his soul. His local mentor is Mr 
Douglas Campbell, who represents the John Price Jones 


Corporation of New York City. And the John Price 
Jones Corporation, which in real life is Mr. John Price 
Jones, is the guiding genius of the Johnstown committee. 

John Price Jones is as different from Lawrence Can p- 
bell as Tom Lamont from a small-town banker. Mr 
Jones was born in Latrobe, not far from Johnstown. He 
married a Johnstown girl and has never quite lost touch 
with his old home section. He is Johnstown’s perma 
nent friend in need. He is such a local patriot that he 


gave up his class reunion at Harvard to put the Johns 
town Citizens Committee on its feet. Since his gradua 
tion from college he has made good in a big way. The 
John Price Jones Corporation is one of the largest pub- 


licity and money-raising firms in the country. Mr. Jones 
raised the money for the Salvation Army, for the Harvey 
Gibson Committee, which relieved New York City be- 
fore the government stepped in, for Bishop Manning's 
Gothic elephant, for the University of Pennsylvania. He 
is also a partner in Thornley and Jones, Inc., of 70 Pine 
Street, New York City. George H. Thornley was for- 
merly connected with N. W. Ayer and Son of Philadel- 
phia, who do the advertising for Henry Ford. And when 
Mr. Thornley heard about the Johnstown Citizens Com- 
mittee he exclaimed: “I know that Edsel Ford will be 
interested in this great movement.” 

Just two days after the hasty organization of the 
Johnstown Citizens Committee, on June 24, the com- 
mittee had sufficient funds “from thousands of real 
Americans” to run a full-page ad in forty leading Ameri- 
can newspapers at an estimated cost of $65,000. (In 
a previous article I mistakenly gave the figure as $55,- 
000.) The ad protested against the federal and state 
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horities for refusing to give protection to the “back- 
nt, thus causing violence, chaos, and 


1 society. It was paid for al- 


wn was for all prac 
’ the citizens com- 

l orce were its agents 

in frightening Governor 

iw, which he had invoked 

status quo, thereby keeping the ¢ ambria 


ne. When martial law was lifted, 


a skeleton force of the state 

n William A. Clark, whose 

nfined to the mills and their immediate 
irse really wanted the state police to 
But Captain Clark, an old cossack in 
ifs, simply double-crossed the Gov- 
for Bethlehem Steel and its 


ommiuttee. 


a stooge 
> citizens 
ptain Clark called in the press with a 
At 3 a.m. the Pennsylvania 
da George Layton, 7... 2 

inmate, for (hrowing three sticks of 
of the carrier, the 
ck Railroad. Fortunately the dy 


The prisoner was coop ratively 


Cambria 


il, state, and Pennsylvania Railroad 
wyer. While the Captain was talk 
nd the local police informed 
two railroad workers, 
who had fixed him 
d at this splendid 
at the Brotherhoods 

n disclosed the fa 

npany stooge fo 

id been the ringleader 


Obviously son 


Steel 


wWens WCC deta 


ground that some 
thirty hours 


On ImMpil 


I t] inter ted 


land of New York: 


Finally on July 15 representatives of various 
committees, law-and-order leagues, chambers ot 
merce, big industries from a dozen states, and a f 
raff vigilante movements met in Johnstown to 
Citizens National Committee, dedicated to the 
able constitutional right to work.’”” Dr. Gusta 
Dyer, professor of economics at Vanderbilt U: 
hailed the meeting as “‘the rising sun for the pr 
of A.nerican liberties.” ‘““Thank God for Tom G 
shouted J. G. Lester, chairman of the Massillon ¢ 
Committee. “I think we ought to send him a 


> 


congratulating him for smoking out those Com: 
John L. Lewis, Madame Perkins, and President 
velt.’’ The National Labor Relations Board was 

viciously. The gist of all the arguments was a, 

government had “broken down,” failing to pr 

worker in his right to earn a living. On July 16 
expensive full-page ad was run, again paid for | 

Little Steel. And this time the ad had a definitely 
ative and sinister appeal to vigilantism. 

The chairman of this newly organized Citiz 
tional Committee is the Reverend John H. Stant 
national secretary is Lawrence Campbell. The r 
reactionaries, 


committee consists of obscure 


whom, especially those from the South, have | 
lante, anti-Semitic, Negro-hating, labor-baiting 

The Johnstown Citizens Committee technique 
plied all through the Little Steel area. The M 
Valley Citizens Committee, whose chairman is t 
erend Roland Luhman of Youngstown, ran thr 
acteristic full-page ads in the Youngstown Dai 
cator. The two leading spirits in this Youngst 
lante outfit are Carl Ullman, president of tl 
Savings and Trust Company, and Walter O. R. J 
a lawyer, who is also head of the American I 
the Ohio cities the citizens committees were Ic 
ganized than in Johnstown. But their terror was t 
tense because of the ultra-willing collaboration 
ernor Davey, who used the National Guard as 
strike-breaking agency. 

To sum up, the present vigilante drive is b 
ganized, better financed, and more dangerous t! 
of its predecessors. It is in the initial stages of o1 
tion by big industry itself. It exploits all the | 
tionaries and crackpots through citizens committ 
law-and-order leagues. And it exerts pressure on t 
authorities “to do their duty.” I have shown 
thing works in Johnstown. In his brilliant p! 
porting in The Nation of August Paul A 
showed how they did the job in Massillon, w! 
workers were killed and fifteen wounded. The « 
between the Chicago Memorial Day massacre 
public Steel came out in the La Follette hearings 


FORD AND THE UNDERWORLD 


Henry Ford plays in vigilantism the same inde 
game he has always played in industry. He has 
hated “Wall Strect.’’ He still hates it. And tod 
our biggest vigilante-independent. At River R 
has his own private underworld to terrorize the 
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ll his genius as a garage mechanic, old Henry 
lives in. Proud of his 

heard of Herr Thys 
the Ruhr, who subsidized Hitler and now is on an 
] + 


t understand the world he 


nce of history, he has never 


hough luxurious vacation in South America 


ght into River Rouge the underworld gangs 
roit and their leaders, who now control the plant 


man who did this job 1s the notorious Harry 


ry Bennett is a war product. During the war he 
the navy, where he acquired some reputation 
fighter. Finally he drifted into Michigan and 
There he got into the personnel depart 
leniably a gentlem in of consider- 


nd, being u 
lually came to control it. In time he 
Men—with 
Palma, the Ford 
ind—of all things!—the Fusion president of the 
*h of Richmond. The backbone of the Ford Serv 
s today the Down River gang of De 


we PTAC 


1 


the Ford Service the aid of one 


who is now agent at Staten 


nization 
ider the leadership of one Angelo Caruso. 

are about 800 underworld characters in the Ford 
organization. They are the Storm Troops. They 
10 pretense at working, but are merely ‘keeping 
in the plant community through terror. Around 
icleus of 800 yeggs there are, however, between 
and 9,000 authentic workers in the organization 
many of them spies and stool-pigeons and a great 
browbeaten into 


others who have been joining 
ndustrial mafia. There are almost 90,000 workers 
ver Rouge, and because of this highly organized 
and spy system the fear in the plant is something 
ribable. During the lunch hour men shout at the 
their voices about the baseball scores lest they b« 
d of talking unionism. Every man suspected of 
sympathies is immediately fired, usually under th 
!-up charge of “‘starting a fight,” in which he often 
terribly beaten up. Nor is the Ford Service terror 
ntramural. Workers’ homes are under constant sur 
Harry Bennett’s power extends beyond Dear 
to Detroit. In certain localities in Michigan judges 
ther state officials cannot run for office without 
n with a specified number of signatures. It is said 
Bennett conveys such petitions on the belt line, and 
afternoon the prospective candidate has all the 
tures he needs. 
during the first half of July the American press car- 
its front pages the story of the violence precipi 
by Harry Bennett’s vigilante movement at River 
This publicity is increasingly resented by Messr 
nn and Cameron, the Ford production manager 
Ford’ 


Service organization hurts the company, and in 


s secretary, respectively. They feel that the 


they want to push a disguised company union 

the Ford Brotherhood, Incorporated. This fak« 
was organized last June by a small lawyer in Dc 
named William $. McDowell, who specializes in 
1 dozen such incorporated unions. But the Ford 
tives do not know how to get rid of Harry Ben 
whose complete hold on Henry Ford was devel- 






ope 1 because of the 1 man’s tremendous fear, even 
before the ys of t | f t t | 
r one of his grandchildr« b Bennett 
developed a regular littl rf t ‘ t I 1 
family. And he got h | per pay roll 
1 complet lepender plant 

I t that the gangsters are in control of R: 
R t At he Michi 
gan vigilante movement among the ne spapermen in 
Detroit told me that even For if fra f 
tastic as it may sound—of th K 
has reared. 

Except for the Ford terror, vigilantism in M 
less efh f 1 tl probably 1 
spread, than in Pennsy] y 1O In M 
well as in India ind | t it 
is still largely local, disconnected, and errati the 
hands of illiterates and loons. Their literature lacks t] 
polish of the big adver Im ] 
of high pressure management 

WHAT PRICE JONES 

Big business is engaged in a mighty, well planned 
slanderous, and violent campaign against the whole N 
Deal program. Its main attack of cours« lit 
against the C.1.O., which represents the awakening of 
the American masses, and the defeat of which would 
mean the rout of the New Deal. The Admiunistratio: 
has met this attack—by withdrawing. Such an attitude 
can lead only to an increase in vigilantism. During the 
next congressional recess the government should map 


out the legislative “must” program to fight this men 


ify 


ry 
f 


The President should make a series of national broad 
casts to build an electoral fire under the reactior 
Democrats in Congress. No Vandenberg castration of 
Wagner Act should be permitted. Indeed, the W 

Act should be clarified, strengthened, and made enf 
eble. Unequivocal legislation prohibiting every p 


sion of vigilantism should be promptly en 


wrong with the New Deal ts not the gradualn« 
its economic reforms but its incapacity to enforce 
reforms. A demo racy which fails to enfor 

not a democracy but an involuntary prolog » fa 


As long as every American knows that cighteen 
Tom 


can be killed with impunity, while 


law, just so long the 


the federal 
work; will indeed work less and less. At 
will grow. 

The other and greater anti-vigilante force 1s, of 


organized labor itself. TI 


1 fr sponsil tility of met 
John Lewis and Phil Murray historic. Labor t 
organized intelligently, strategically, quickly but 


tily. The C.1.O. cannot afford a long apprentice 
trial and error. Major errors may be fatal. And 
all, the C.1.O. must root out mercilessly every expr 
of political factionalism within lf. For nothi 


‘ 


dangerous a foil to fascism as a mass mov 


ment 
ment 


¢ 
which permits sectarian bitterness to divide its 
[ Mr. Stolbere’s concluding article will appear 


SMe. } 


éarly 7 


in 


strength 


an 








If you think it is hot where you are, try and take a trip to the Dust Bowl. The 
sun is always shining here, and the thermometer is always 90 degrees and up. 
When the breeze blows, you get a blow of nice hot dust in your nose, eyes, and 
throat. The landscape is sumple—sky and sand for miles. At night you can get 


me sleep with a wet cloth over your face, or if you're prepared with a mask 
n man to get by until you get used to it. In Elkhart, Kansas, I saw 
f pl N .er did he pass with the plow than the dust blew over 
! covered up the earth as if nothing had happened. I asked him if he got 
No.” “Then why plow?” And he said, “Been doin’ 
rs; it habit now,” and went on with his plowing. 





More than once on the road I've seen families packing 
their belongings in old Fords and leaving the old home 
stead. Many of them, I've been told, are migrating to 
California—not because they want to, but because they 
have been evicted. 


Near Botse City, 
dried-up cow. It was the last cow he had left, 


he 
Dust 
Bow! 


BY 
WILLIAM 


GROPPER 





met a farmer 


was ready to pass off any day. This farmer was 
he wouldn’t think of leaving the place, he was b« 
raised on that spot, and it was going to take mor 
a little dust to make him move. He got to a point 
he began boasting about the dust. You gotta be a | 
to be able to take it 


5 


I later learned the fellow h 
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[ NEGRO stands before the county judge in a 

courthouse in western Florida. He is on trial 

for ‘jumping his account.”” At least that’s what 

/ prosecuting witness says he is charged with. And 

; jumping an account? If we listen closely we'll 
ut, a constable assures us. 

ige, this nigger left our turpentine camp and tried 

away. We caught him down by the highway, 

{ rned him over to the sheriff, and want him taught a 


i or not guilty?” the judge drones the question. 
fallen colored man stands there shuffling from 

tt to the other. He crumples a battered felt hat 

hands. 

iid, guilty or not guilty?” the judge raps out 


lunno, Jedge. I ain’t done nothin’. I just was 
k to Jacksonville to see my woman. I—” 
you or did you not leave the employ of the 
lurpentine Company?” 
suh, J dge. | quit ‘em. But I ain’t drawed n 
nce— 


nths on the chain-gang!”’ the judge orders, 


& 


, around in his chair and facing the court clerk 
ih, Jedge. Thankee, suh.” 
the Negro, bewildered and dejected, is escorted 
jail. Tomorrow he will be taken out in a suit 
| clothes to begin what to many hapless Negroes 
a sentence of death: six months on the chain 
Six months of back-breaking, blistering toil, with 
shovel, working to build Florida’s roads. Ten 
day of steady work. Gang of twenty or more 
rct guard. Locked in the steel cages at night, 
ly the respite of Sundays to look forward to. 
uur's ride north or northwest from the attractive 
ty city of Gainesville lie the piney woods, fra- 
urce of the “naval stores” products for which 
was noted long before the days of tourists and 
l-estate boom. In these dense woods are carried 
nbering and turpentine production, a term which 
the various processes beginning with boxing the 
to let the sap run, collecting the resinous flow, 
ng it into resin, turpentine, and increasingly nu- 
by-products, and shipping the finished commodi- 
Jacksonville and other ports. 
turpentine man, boss of a large still, explained 
tem of “holding” Negroes to employment and 
ing them to prison labor if they run away. To the 
tion that this was peonage, and that peonage is 
he replied: “Well, wise boy, it’s being done every 
Florida. And it’s legal. It’s on the books. If a 
hires out to a lumber or turpentine camp, starts 
and then runs away, they put him on the chain- 















egal Peona oe in Florida 


BY O. K. ARMSTRONG 


gang. That’s the way many of our highways are being 
built.” 


The Florida statute which legalizes peonage does not 
put it that way. Instead it uses the term fraud. It was 
passed in 1919 during the administration of Governor 
Sidney J. Catts, who campaigned for his office on an 
anti-Catholic, anti-Negro platform. This remarkabk 
piece of legislation reads as follows 


Section 7303: Any person in this state who shal 
with intent to injure and defraud, under and by reasor 


of a contract or promise to perform labor or service 


| 
procure or obtain money or other things of value as a 
credit, or as advances, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine of not exceeding $500 or by i prisonme nt not ex 
ceeding six months 
Section 730 In all prosecutions for a violation of 
the foregoing section this failure or ret 1, without 
just cause, to perform such labor or 
for the money or other thing of \ | 
facie evidence of th 
Th itent of tl E 
to perform a contract of labor f f 
without requiring any other proot 
to defraud The law obvi isly ) f] { with tl 
Thirteenth Amendment, but it has remained on_ thi 


Florida statute books for cighteen year 
The system of ‘recruiting’ Negro labor, the « 
missary plan of feeding and clothing then 


iccounting practices in vogue are an important part of 


I I 
the picture. The recruiters are white men, repro 
the ei and turpentine companies, which are not 


ously the worst offenders in peonage cases. Bill Splog 
let us say, is a recruiter for the Ajax Naval Stores Com 
pany, operating camps and stills in Dixie, Gulf, Taylor 
and Suwannee counties. Bill drives his truck into Jack 
sonville and drops in at the colored restaurants and 
loafing places along lower Forsythe Street 

“Anybody want to work? Good wages out at th 
Aj: x camps, boys. Who wants a job?” 

“How much you pay, Mister?’’ a Negro asks. 

“One-fifty and keep,’ Bill answers 

It sounds good. A dollar and a half is high wag 
for the turpentine and lumber camps. Bill loads hi 
truck up with half a dozen workmen and heads west 
At the camp the men are registered by the foreman. Th« 
they are taken to the company commissary, where th 
system really begins. The Negro is given some clothing 
—perhaps a pair of shoes, overalls, and a shirt, anything 

put him in debt to the company. He is also given 
some food, usually in cans. He is assigned to a cabin 
probably with several other workmen, where they do 
their cooking. 
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These ‘‘advances” are entered upon the books of the 
company; and only the bookkeeper knows the prices. 
Numerous workmen have told me they were charged $6 
for a pair of shoes that could not possibly have been 
worth more than $2, double prices for food, and so on. 
The 


has 


“contract or promise to perform labor or service” 


now been entered into; the victim has obtained 


“things of value as a credit, or as advances. .. .”” Hence- 


forth if he fails or refuses to perform such labor or 


service that 1s prima fa evidence that he intended to 


defraud. No proof is necessary. The judge need merely 
ask, “Did you or did you not leave the employment?” 


whether the workman owes the com- 


food and clothing, but that is 


He may also ask 
mussary for advances ot 
a mere formality, usually dispensed with. It is taken for 
granted that he owes the commissary money. The pur- 
pose of the law is to bind him to his employment, and 
the company sees to it that he is in debt. 

LD. pite 
that it is strictly enforced, workers continue to break it 


the law which legalizes peonage and the fact 
in desperate attempts to escape from intolerable working 
conditions in the turpentine camps. The hours are from 
daylight to near dark and the work is back-breaking: 
chopping the boxes in the trees, hauling the sap, running 
the hot, steaming stills, loading huge barrels of distillate 
from platforms to wagons or trucks. The bossmen of 
most of the larger camps carry revolvers strapped to their 
thighs, and in the offices and commissaries loaded shot- 
guns stand ready for use “in case of emergency.’’ Every 
now and then a worker ‘‘goes bad,” becomes defiant, or 
“runs amuck.’” Pay day is supposed to come once a 
month, although laborers learn to their sorrow that pay 
day is often deferred a month or two “because they're 
working on the books.” All hands gather at the office 
for the check-up and pay-off. One gets $5, another $4.90, 
till another only $1.50 for a month’s work. 

“That's all that’s coming to you, boys, after deducting 
what we've advanced to you,”” the bossman says. “Sorry, 
boys. Maybe you'll make more next time.” 

And there the I have talked to dozens 
workmen who have drawn less than $10 


matter ends. 
of turp ntin¢ 


in three months of hard work. In addition they get 
the use of a cabin, food, and work clothes, but they 
have no way of getting an accounting. Complaint at the 
commissary may result in the workman being shown the 
t< prove that h 
he « Kp ted 
thing much more ominous 


better; or if he persists he becomes a marked 


advances have eaten up what 


to get in wages. Or it may result in some- 
The laborer who complains 
ion learn 
man 


When atur 


sneaks to the cdg 


entine worker decides he’s had enough, he 
Of ¢ unp some cvening, waits for dark, 


ind makes a dash for the highway. Most of the larger 
camps hay rmed guards patrolling the roadways day 
ind night Ihe chances are about five to one he will be 
caught. If he the bossman will decide whether to 
warn him and force him back on the job. If he isn't 
needed badly in camp, he’ turned over to the judge. 


Those county roads need working on. 
In several counties, I discovered, the big turpentine 
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companies have an understanding with the 
judges and prosecuting attorneys to supply them er 
Negro convict labor under this “fraud contract 
to keep the roads in repair. In one county the 
naval stores operator is chairman of the county 
system, and the county judge is his faithful lieut 

Taylor County, of which Perry is the county 
tains some of the largest naval stores camps of tl 
and at the time of my first investigations seem« 
furnishing more than its share of chain-gang 
for road work. I went to see Judge John O. ¢ 
about it. 

“Sure, I send ‘em to the chain-gang,” said th 
“Some judges don’t pay no attention to that 
here’s one that does.” 

“Do you imprison them for debt?’ 

“No, indeed. The law plainly says it’s frau 
they leave the employment, owing for advances.” 

“Do you give them a trial?” 

“Oh, of course. But most generally they just 
That's the li: 


guilty. I give ‘em six months. 
helped us build our roads.” 

When I went to visit one of the turpentine 
that county, where some 200 workmen wer« 
an armed guard met me. Since some pretext wa 
sary, I told the bossman I was looking for a | 
laborer to deliver a message from his relatives 
informed by the bookkeeper that this workman 
listed. He may have been ‘‘sold,”” he said, with 
that was sent to a camp in an adjoining count 
days back. Sometimes another camp gets short 
and “buys” the Negroes, or rather their “accounts 
amounts to the same thing as outright purchase. A 
Florida law prohibits the enticing away of lab 
one employer from another, so transfer of 
usually involves some cash. 

I turned over to Governor Carlton a full rey 
peonage conditions in the turpentine and lumbe: 
as I had found them. He appointed a special 
sion for investigation. Agents of the Unit 
Department of Justice began an investigation 
own, and for two years carried on a careful 
impressment of Negro workmen. Their finding 
case of one company alone, a company with 
a dozen western Florida counties, fill a volume ts 


thick. In the early summer of 1937 I checked 
results. Governor Carlton’s investigating con 


report had been filed away somewhere and forgotten. N 
effort had been made to repeal the law, th 
operator had been convicted for peonage and 

to fourteen months’ imprisonment. 

If the Florida “fraud contract’’ law could be r 
or declared unconstitutional, it would at least put 
to the practice of issuing warrants for the 
Negroes and placing them on chain-gangs for 
reason than an alleged debt. But even then the 
of breaking up peonage would be but partially 
Peonage is a federal offense, and the facts n 
before federal authorities. Sometimes the agent 
Department of Justice work years assembling dat 
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to build a case, and then find themselves unable 


. in indictments from grand juries. 
ai 

; usually must be based upon complaints, 
f , i 


it a deputy official of the United States Court 
Not one Negro 
; , 

in many thousands will ever make a complaint 


Ignorance and fear seal their 


ola. ‘“‘And there’s the rub. 


in investigation must uncover facts that will hold 


r sufficiently for indictment—a!] 
impossible hurdle 


st convince ali twelve men— 


the Negro’s word is true, ag 


< 


a grand jury 
Then the actual trial before 
twelve white men 


uinst the defendant 


HE Greeks have two words for it. Officially it ts 
illed Neon Krat 

ie people living under it, it is simply tl 
Fist. Supported by the King, the armed forces, 


rge landowners, and a dwindling number of in 


(the new state): but to most 


ists, General Jean Metaxas, the seventy-nine-year 


as he celebrates t 


tor, is dancing on glass 
ry of his accession to power. He is a dictator 
pular support and with no organized political 
hind him. At the last elections Metaxas won 
votes out of a total of 1,119,350, and seven seats 
mber of 300. He manages to ke« 


p on top only 
1 military dictatorship whose bayonets prick and 
jab 
nt ineffectual, opposition 
the night of August 4, 
r, General Metaxas declared martial law, dissolved 


l 
a population which is in secret, but at 


} 
i} 


1936, when, as Prime 


ntary and constitutional government, and bann«e 





irties, the new dictat ship has become increas 
Metaxas—a star graduate of the Krieg 
in Berlin; an officer whom the former German 
mmended; a “Little Moltke,” as he was called, 
ly, a chief of staff to the former pro-German 
Constantin 


I 
rascist. 


now tears leaf after leaf from Hitler's 


se ty” F L _ yNnet t} 
Liberty,” he remarks, “is a nineteenth-cen- 


essed. Local mayors are now “‘selected”’ by 
ral government. Sklavaina, the Communist leader, 
to Switzerland, but ni body yet 
1 to the fourteen other Communist deput 


idred people were arrested during the first two 


: = 
SNOWS Wil ha 


the dictatorship, and since then an estim 
ent to the prison islands of the A:gean. 
iy 150 Cretans were exiled to Ios 
ling goats.’ The conditions on the six islands 
used as political prisons vary. Anaphi, Hagi 

Kythnos, Milos 
are better. The prisoners generally suffer from 
It is 
impossible to grow crops on the barren soil, and 


and Sikinos are the worst: 





and from a shortage of food and water 








white man and any witnesses that h 
A new governor was inaugurated in | 
uary. Governor Cone of Lake (¢ 


| ) 1 
tearles 1 a hard hitter. | 
press his « pinion 
» ne } \ ‘ ) 
Repea { iW \ I 
have no pe nag in | [ | f 
=e see the hanniesct foll 
rs pis i; Liat i ad | r if A N 
rag] 1] } . lng 
Yankees Il let them alone. As for 
; ; , 
have a law like that dows ] 
Said t - 1d] | 
4 A} ai 4 i i i 
then That's all newspaper tall 
‘eo 


The Mailed Fist in Greece 


BY JULIAN BACH, JR. 


riven five 


ripped off 


The press has been completely hog-t: 


sometimes given even the headlit 
ment propagan 1a articles which they 
the most fav rable reports abo it Mu 


Franco ar publish d. In January a Y 


Turkish journalist were expelled, and today 


corr spond nts stand on brittle ground 


estimated 70 per cent of the mail was b 
censorsh p on outgoing mail has recen 


relaxed, and now only register 


letters ar openc 1, though in districts ! 
mail cens« rship is still severe 
So! of the censorship in th rts W 


iT 
‘t 


gime ts trying to gag public opinion. A 


poet Melas, deals with the Greek war of 


and is filled with such patriotic phi 
for freedom” and “the battle against tl 
sor.’ These were deleted by the ce: 
the ground that the first phra Was Ol 
to the best inte 


af | ‘ 
the second phrase was out OF K I 


Greco-Turkish rapprochement. Gre« f 1 


with Yugoslavia ar equally I] saf 
whose recent history of the reigning f 


slavia referred to one of its foun 


swincherd” was promptly told to refer 
monarch’s “interest in agricultur 
The University of Athens has b 


power, an 1 fifteen undergraduates wer 
when they cheered a former Venizelist 
streets. Lectures and reading ar 


Darwin, and lesser lights are on the « 


il the appall ng extcnt 


The students have alr ady been organi 
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new National Youth Movement, which is based on an 
Italian model with German frills. The government, in its 
efforts to organize the youth of the country on a com- 
pulsory, uniformed, and quasi-military basis, is having 
unofficially admitted difficulties in financing the pro- 
gram. While this movement is quite unpopular, the 
government's “‘pan-Grecian” attempt to resurrect the old 
arts and dances enjoys a certain favor. 

State and municipal employees are now “nationalized” 
into state-controlled syndicates. The two labor federations 
have been dissolved, and only the small rightist unions, 
like the Kalomiri group and the drivers’ union, continue 
to exist, though they have had their bargaining rights 

iway. The tendency ts clearly toward a corporate 

» similar to Italy’s. The trade unions, however, have 
dissolved by law, and the form of the state 
Constitution still re- 


icver be I 
the demos ratic 


red. The Metaxas regime, using the 


] 


martial law, governs de jure under 


il forms but de facto as a military 


iginally sanctioned and have 
take these measures. The 
d; it has also been petted, 


ave been quictly garrisoned 


Two thousand hand-picked men 
on 1 
Meta 


and the gendarmerie, and 
xas has found his General 
bably the most inp pular 
ripped 


all points. Her 


Berlin axis 


oreign trade is in 


Reichsbank hold 
1935 Greece 1m 
rth of German goods 


is’ worth to Ger- 


ry 
iil 


} 
ae 
hed the unprecedented 
and 2,679,399,000 


Official figures for the first half 


1 


hed, will show a still greater rate 


followed up their economic 


and cultural liaisons. In 


they have found at eptive ear, since he repre 
of the upper class which sided with King 


Germans during the war and which 


ents that part 


Constantine and the 
has been anti-Venizeclist, and hence anti-French and anti- 
Although the English still train the 


constructing its two new cruisers, 


English, ever sin 

Gsreck Navy and ar 
Germany ha ut $22,000,000 of the $54,000,000 re- 
irmament orders outright, and through General Auer 
the Reich trains the Greek Whether it is in the 
new Greck radio station, or in the field of railroad sup 


goods, or even tourists and children’s 


irmy 
plies, or consumers: 
pove;rmesses, Nazi 

students in the German and Italian schools publicly give 
Even the French-model 


influence 1s steadily increasing. The 


King George the fascist salute 
helmets which Greck troops formerly wore have now 
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been replaced by new German ones, made in G;: 

While Nazi economic penetration is regarded ey 
some opposition leaders as an ‘“‘unhappy necessity 
taxas’s attempt to make Greece a fascist state is be 
sisted by all the illegal opposition parties flour 
under cover. It took the police till April to discoy 
secret Communist printing press in Athens, and t! 
position even comes up every once in a while f 
When the crowds in the back streets dispersed aft 
Independence Day parade a large number of rai 
were noticeable for a brief second. In Crete, w! 
Opposition is greatest, the King and Metaxas wer 
comed on their last visit only by the women. Th 
stayed at home—a great insult in Crete, since the \ 
are considered inferiors. Later the mayor of Cand 
the officials of another town reminded the Kir 
Cretans will always fight for liberty. Even th 
of the industrialists, the bankers, and the econon 
a strong regime to end last year's contagion of 
strikes has quite noticeably cooled. The busin 
find the fascist extreme as undesirable as the Cor 
one, and with the exception of the tobacco plant 
are selling their crop hand over fist to the Gert 
high prices, industry is becoming irritated at its 
dependence on Berlin. 

This general opposition, however, while nur 
vast, is tactically weak, although a vague sort of 
front exists between the leaders of the old part 
Cretans are sick of what they consider the pass 
the opposition on the mainland, and the opposit 
Cretan and Greck, lacks leadership to a disastrou 
A popular rebellion or even active opposition 
time being out of the question. The army is 


Oo 
] 


and loyal to the King, and hence to Metaxas. Th« 
tion, moreover, even if it desired drastic act 
that a civil war would give Yugoslavia and Bulg 
opportunity they have been waiting for to occupy S 
1d Macedonia. 

Meanwhile the government in Athens 
build a new Sparta. The dictatorship ts officially 
as a necessary antidote to the 1936 “Communist 


al 


++ 
it 


ace.” The government claims to have saved Gre« 

becoming a second Spain. Few Grecks and scar 

observers will agree. It is true, however, that the 

general strikes at Salonika and Volo and the thr 

general strike in Athens were disturbing, alth 

now appears that the fatal Salonika riots were pu: 
provoked by the police. It is true also that ow 
parliamentary stalemate, the fifteen Communist 

in the Greek parliament held an indirect power 
was quite out of proportion to the 73,000 voters 
they represented. But the need for clarification and 
which the situation obviously demanded and t! 
treme and ruthless solution which it received at 
quite different things. The Lord Byron view of ¢ 
may be untenable—there is certainly no reason f 
ting sentimental over the rather violent and 
muddy democracy of modern Hellas—but the 1 
fist of an ambitious politician is surely not to be « 
as an alternative. 
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HE 1937 Williamstown Institute of Human Rela- 
tions has taken for its general subject Public 
Opinion in a Democracy. It will specifically con- 
motion picture, the press, the radio, and other 

; which shape public opinion from the point of 
f their relation to ethics and religion. The purpose 
suggest how these agencies can “promote more 

1¢ human relations in the United States consist- 
the New World tradition of religious liberty, 
lom, and human rights for all culture groups 
pulation.” The institute, which will be in ses- 
om August 29 to September 3, 1s 
of the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
ch, of includes both Catholics and 
mong its membership. There will be some 
veakers, among them Judge Florence E. Allen, 
Garfield, Roger W. Straus, Bishop McConnell, 
lip Bernstein, Jame ; M. Gillis of the Catholi 
He nry R. Luce, Arthur Krock of the New York 
George Fort Milton, John La Farge, Norman 
James N. Rosenberg, Charles P. Taft, Newton 
President James L. McConaughy of Wesleyan, 

r W. E. Dodd, who will speak on the Preser 

f Democracy in the World Today, and Professor 
|. H. Hayes. 


criticism of this unusual program is that, as 


under the 





course, 


ise two years ago, there is no Negro among the 
Some years ago the Cincinnati Tzmes-Sta 
rially that, after Booker Washington and Dr 
[ was the outstanding American colored man, 
I can- 
to speak for the colored people. True, all 


are Protestants or Catholics, but they are a cul 


k the editors must have made a mistake; 


p in our population whose wrongs cry out 


eaven for redress. Some day I hope there will be 
co-chairman of the National Conference of 
Christians, for if there is any one field in 
1e white Christian churches have failed in their 
th the partial exception perhaps of the Methodist, 


t in this sphere of the Negro. But, waiving that 


the program ought to produce some extraor- 
interesting debates. Heaven knows we need them, 
precisely in human relations that the peoples 
orld are making their greatest mistakes and 
their greatest weaknesses. As I have recently 
lsewhere: 
it comes to living in peace with his neighbors 
ijusting himself to others of different opinion and 
beliefs, the human being is as much at fault as 
r has been. He can govern all forces save himself, 
vill not learn tolerance of divergent opinions, and 
lly of divergent religious beliefs, so we have had 







SSUES. om Neu 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


a recrudescence, since the World War, of wholesale kill 
as we h 
hardly witnessed since the Middle Ages or Saint Bar 


tholomew’'s Night 


= | | | 
ings of people whom we do not like such i 


Now if this seems altogeth 


ing us into too deep water, there are certainly practical 


and 1s carry 


problems concrete and menacing enough to challenge 
all of us who desire to democracy made workabl 
and triumphant in an hour when democracy is dl 

lenged as never before. Take tl juestion of the Jews 
in America. There 1s no doubt whatever of the rise of 


anti-Semitism here, dcliberately stimulated from th 


other side of the Atlantic and eagerly zed upon by 
some who desire publicity or 

} \ 1 1 
ply indulging th \ What 
could b« better tl in for just a d ncf 1 f 
Christian-minded p p! to get together 
mirable setting that of Wilh to tl ) t 
these problems with complete frankn I ks 

i 

Gangers of such conferences. Sot tim 


are primarily concerned with 
ices Of Opinion. Two years 


sharp differ | 
ference there was a flar¢ p on the Mexican conflict | 
tween the Catholic church and the state. I ar rry tl 
the Berkshire / reports: “A repetition of t 


dent will not be allowed this year.” 


Flare-ups give life to such herings, shary 
ple’s wits, and often bring « f v] f 
would not come to light. Of cour I don’t 1 n that 
this conference should be a free-for | fight. B 
gatherings will only accomplish a ft n of tl 
that they should if everybody is going to be extremely 
careful about hurting others’ feelings, going counter t 
others’ opinions. We know that when so many peoy 


come together there cannot b« anything like unanimity 
of opinion. If there were, no such conference would | 
necessary. Nothing makes me angrier than to hav 
ple come up to me and say: “I read everything you 
write, but I don’t agree with all that you say.”’ It is hard 
work for me to refrain from making my reply purely 
profane. (I insist that profanity can be pure.) We don’t 
write articles or go to conferences to agree with eve ry 
thing that we see and hear. We seek intellectual stimu 
lus; we want to know what other people are thinking 
and saying and to test thereby the correctness of our 
own views. Any conference which fails to have this a 
an objective is bound to be weak and ineffective and 
make no approach to a worthwhile solution of the prob 
lems that confront us. Yet those problems are so mo 
mentous, so fraught with danger to the Republic, that 
failure to tackle them would in itself be little short of 


criminal. 























Nn papers talk. 


Unlocking the World’s Arsenals 
EUROPI By Liddell Hart. Random House. $2.50 


Hart is not to the Sandhurst manner 


is a British officer, he 


with his ju 


suppor r the infantry. (Captain 

llar cavalry operating alone.) Whi 

ls for German army preparations, he 

shortage tiicers, the dependence on the old G 
of mass armies, and doubts whether ‘“‘the German 


yet developed either the equipment or the tactics to 
» I l 


problems created by a strong and thoroughly modert 


such as the French have. Italy, he 


claims, went 


Abyssinian campaign with much the same kind of 
that retreated at Caporetto, but that the trimmi: 


planes, gas, tanks)—in which the Italians show 
strength—-saved them from disaster. On Russia 

echoes most of the usual observations: surprisingly 
of officer, fine rank and file, mechanization whicl 


} 


European armies—in short, a tremendous advance 


ist times; on the other hand, too much dependen 
bers and a weakness in their handling. It is interest 
ever, to note that Captain Hart does not agree wit! 
nilitary men who pooh-pooh the Russias 
ment of parachute armies. He thinks that the thre 


body of parachutists (some 1,200 men equipped 


jority of 


fie] Ipieces and machine guns can be landed fror 


behind enemy lines within eight minutes) offers t 
the psy hological effect of the fear of 
might have very important 


Captain Hart reads in the experiences of the S; 


the lesson that defense remains stronger than att 
of the fact th 
tively small forces operating in large areas, to sh 
could di 


it the latter had a good chance, be 


». In view of Franco’s succession of att 


like ly lt 


trench-warfare stalemate will be that the scales 


* 


gests that if they continue, the most 
! 


turn against the attacking stde. “In that event, 


d 


ause alreac may be accelerated by 


y undermine 
tary attacks on the part of the side which has 


streneth better.”’ This reviewer finds the chapte: 


(inserted in the book after it had gone to press 
iat a man of Captain 


information should have been 


opinion on the rea enificance of the sinking 


1 1 


1 the whole airplane-versus-battleship 
omparative value of the various natiot 
German, Italian, French, British, and Russian 
received such sensational tests. Newspaper account 

ted so much that, except for a few highlights, 

periority of Russian over German planes, th 
mains confused. Also it would be interesting t 
tein Hart's speculations on a question to which 
lludes in this chapter, namely: can a pretorian 

the modern weapons effectiv 
no matter how numerous or how 


rvention of Italy and Germany ot: 

and th il of the International Brigade on th 

various other factors, prevented Spain from provid 

test of a problem which has enormous bearing on 
struggle 

What prophecies does this intelligent o 

the course of a future world war? In a final chay 


Would Another War End Civilization? Hart | 


bse CVCE i 





dig 
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» will prove infinitely more powerful than attack, basing 
ulations on the enormous increase in machine guns in 
I fact 


and the 
n-destroying agents—tanks and 


iern army 


that the proportion of ma 


artillery—is much 


now than in 1918. Since staffs have not moved far from 


s army tactics of the last war, Hart looks forward 


which could only be overcome by a new 
uttering surprise element. But the latter, he believes 
loomed by the pigeonholes of the War Offices. As a 


nce of mass army movements he foresees enormous 
ion in communications and supply, which may b 


nto paralyzing confusion by air raids. The grand 
iy lead to nothing more than the egrande far: 
me more ridiculous than fatal, fading out in an at- 


des that another war 


re of complete futility. He conclude 
‘the collay se of the attack before the ollapse 
considers Captain Hart's fore- 


slausible of any advanced by the 


FRANK C. HANIGHEN 


\ Recipe for Worship 


A STUDY IN TRADITION, MYTH, AND 
1MA. By Lord Raglan. Oxford Press. $3.50 


1ERO 


not likely that many readers will find the primary 


of this book its most notable aspect. The author 


eager to prove that the figures and events of myth 
basis in history. Even a character like Robin Hood, 
would seem to dissolve under his analysis 


ince, par- 


when we recall the material on The King of the 
in Frazer’s “Golden Bough,” are reminded that there 

ntinental story of Robert des Bois, and that “hood” 
“wood” in several English dialects. Even the 
ty of the Trojan War is brought up for severe and 
questioning, while the author hurls many amusing 
the pious savants who would attest their respect for 
enclitics by believing that there was a real prototype 


The Iliad,” 


the fact that even the stratagem of the horse appears 


y for the heroes and events celebrated in 


tion in the myths of other peoples. 

you finish you can still, if you prefer, persist in your 
hat there was some actual flood to form the basis of 
int in Genesis—and you may still satisfy your han- 
to seek some naturalistic account of Moses’s feat in 
his people across the Red Sea that later closed to swal- 
the soldiers of Pharaoh. (You may hang on, regard- 


the author’s evidence indicating that such 


magical 
of obstacles in the path of the enemy was the stock 
of mythic leaders.) For as the author himself admits, 


possible to prove absolutely that myths lack a ground 


historicity. Nevertheless he does attain a high degree of 










tallation of kings, for rain-making, fertilization, and 


whether you are convinced of his main thesis or not, 
you will find that, in the course of maintaining it, he 
p an enormous amount of valuable material. It is his 
yn that the figures and events of myth owe their origin 
ritual dramas of initiation and propitiation (rites for 


} 
/ 


n war). The origin of myth, therefore, is in drama, 
lrama of a purely ceremonial sort (such as we saw in 
nt coronation). He traces the role played by king- 


ro in these magic rituals for the securing of prosperity 


holds that tradition was written backward, with these 





dramas providing the perspective for interpretat In fact 
’ | 1 ' 
he gives ample reasons to conclude that history in the annal 
ists sense of the term could not exist prior to literacy. The 
primitive lives in the pure present,” his rttuals linking past, 
present, and f tO « ( t! seek 5 to 
reena L pa ny wu ICY, 
and their past persists in tl Cat! 
I] ell that - rx lay ( 
will tell you that every day 
not merely ‘“‘historica but conti ) 
But even though, when you fin , may | tend to 
feel that tl Vas 4 
wsalarizaing nrig ly ‘ +} ‘ 
pOlarzins } [ iC 
(as Mae Ww 1 [ \ M \ ) 
you do feel tl ftant por to | 
I 
wer resna | I 
( pur} 
nent tl Ks recipe of 
the typi hero. An } \ 
ittempt i V4 k } } 
by foster-parent : cn ae ee j 
DY Oster I ircnts lif i laf ( Ntry | 
he returns or goes to his future kit fter a victory 
] } ‘ 
over the king and/or a giant, dragon, or wild be he ir 
res a princess ind becomes kin; pf rit WS 
but later he loses favor ; and 1 ven ft t : ne 
and city, after which he meets a mysterious death, oft if 
the top of a hill.”” The auth 5 ( ples H S 
: 
Perseus, Beller« phon, Dionysus, J: M nd Sieg 
fried; and their fidelity to the pattern NV 
We should make but one major objection to his book 


Noting that the details of the hero’s life are not realistic, but 


ritualistic, he seems to underestimate the role of the people in 
the development of mythic figures. The author seems to a 

sume that, since the detatls of the dramatic rituals deal wit} 
kingly ceremonies rather than with everyday life, the people 


beheld them merely as onlookers, their participation residing 
nainly in the fact that they had a share in the 
come of the rite. 

think, imply a false relationship 


The spect 


imas merely because they 


This emphasis would, I 


between drama and audience 


not have been attached to these d: 


were spectacular but mistaken ways of doing wl now 
done by irrigation and reforestation. The d Id re 


tain their hold only in so far as the spectators were ‘glue 
to them—and one is glued to a work of art only when that 
work is reliving for him some basic pattern 
appropriate “medicine.”” The nrvichlum 
vitae symbolized in the dramas must have par 


perience, with its 


own, despite the kingly symbols 
were. to be 


translation, these experiences 
but the underlying processes of transition charted by the 


mythic hero’s life must have been a replica of their own 
processes. Thus the author accounts for the fact that so 1 ny 
of the ritual dramas have a doorway or gate ttit 

by attributing it to a mere technical nvenience of ( 
presentation ; but could we not rather note the rele of 
this ‘Janus’ symbol for objectifying rebirth, such changes of 
identity as investigators have noted in totemic initiation 
From this standpoint we might hold that, despite absence of 
realisti everyday cta n the ritual they y OZ the 
experience of even the most lowly, tl I in 
scendentally,”” in ‘“‘stylistic dignifi f (a Shake 


peare dignified his 
Prince Hamlet) 


T he author 1s 


5 


to I ihemer IS ana il] 


with that genial 


S 


antagonist 


strongly 


iants. He does not believe 


200 B.C 


his modern vat 
old 


debunker of that the gods and heroes of 
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mythology were merely deified mortals, with their real acts 
amplified by the imagination. Perhaps my reservation is but 
another brand of Euhemerism, though with a difference. I 
am suggesting that, despite the absence of realistic detail in 
the rituals, it was not the &/ng’s life but their own lives that 
the onlookers were reliving—and these lives were being made 
acceptable, or “negotiable,” by transmogrification into royal 


attributes KENNETH BURKE 


Day at Home 
LIFE WITH MOTHER. By Clarence Day. Knopf. $2. 


LARENCE DAY has come to please the highbrows and 

the lowbrows alike, and it is not too difficult to see why. 
The highbrows have appreciated the severely honest, drily im- 
partial way in which he has used his material, and the low- 
brows have relished the material itself. Day took the measure 
of his parents with the same deadly thoroughness and calm 
that Jane Austen took the measure of her neighbors, and 
with a touch of the same tight, old-maidish wisdom. If his 
parents left him with scars, Day has obliterated them as per- 
as Jane Austen obliterated the county’s snubs. His 


fectly 
so dreadful and so funny, and, more than 


father, at once 
either, so human, is always granted the privilege of exposing 
and so is his mother, with her petty notions, defiant 


1ation, sympathetic impulses, and misleading Vic- 


oward his father and 
ai 


IVOIG DCI 


ownish. W! 


C In 


aims daown 

barks and bites, 
ern to his illogic, 
eather. The only thing you 

hat he will never, in any circumstances, 
reactionaries, 

\ a prince o! 

hat are “done” and things 

't dor but in a pinch there are no rules to the 


1 knock your opponent down, and grab. 

Mother had no reasoned understanding of Father, but she 
knew from very early in their married life that it was hope- 
less to deal with him on any systematic footing. She fell back 
en two methods: to nag him in a well-bred way, which some- 
times drove him to the wall; or, better yet, to present him 
with the accomplished fact when it was too late for him to 
oppose her, and he could only accept the situation with snorts 
and growls. And Mother actually triumphed oftener than 
Father, because she put sensible limits to her desires, and 
because she wanted to get things, not to do away with them. 
Mother never 
with runaway horses, of cursing the next-door neighbor whose 


wasted her time, as Father did, trying to argue 
sneezes could be he ird through the wall 

However it once was, by the time Clarence Day came to 
describe these he had achieved a tranquillity to 
match their tempestuousness. He no more emphasizes what 


poringvs on 


iS unpleasant than what is humorous, he no more condemns 
than he apologizes, he no more understates than he over- 
states. Father's rich crustiness, Mother's buzzing emptiness, 
the whole of Victorian family life, the whole of middle-class 


social life must attract or repel by virtue of their own reality. 
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Where Father always thrashes his arms about in anger 
ence never even raises a finger in protest. He needn't 
been an artist to be so dead pan about it all: if yo 
see what’s wrong with Father just by looking at 
you'll never learn by harking to the indictments of Sor 
“Life with Mother” is by no means so juicy a b 
“Life with Father"—many of the episodes are so sin 
to be monotonous—but the two books together hav: 
value as social documents. Perhaps it is very serious-n 
of me to insist that chronicles so full of entertainment: 
a sociological importance, but to me they are about th 
casually terrible revelation of the intrenched bourgeo 
that any historian could ask for. Behind the antics a 
extravagances is as much bigotry and complacency a: 
fishness as any of our major novelists has ever scooy 
and however much of a problem grown-up Father m 
been, we can’t forget that Father and Mother were 
acceptable members of a correct society during two 
tions. Their treatment of servants, tradesmen, people | 
their world, their enmity to or ignorance of all libera 
are still interesting to observe. Clarence Day himsel 
have been a humane and gentle soul who never copie 
tactics, but one is left wondering just how far he qu 
the philosophy their tactics were built upon. One wond 
more in just what sense a lowbrow audience has 
Father and Mother and sized them up. Certainly it n 
recognized in these pages much that it had seen 
about “at home.” Have these books acted as a purg: 
people to the conclusion that they don’t want Father 
even when he is funny? Or have they been books to 
in, ause that’s the way it was in our family, 
father’s the image of dear old Uncle Walter, 


25,000 in his will? LOUIS KRONENI 
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Three for Pastime 

OH, SAY, CAN YOU SEE! By Lewis Browne. T! 
millan Company. $2.50 

LENA. By Roger Vercel. Translated from the Fret 
Warre Bradley Wells. Random House. $2.50. 

MADAME FLOWERY SENTIMENT. By Albert G 
Translated from the French by Campbell Dixon. ‘ 
Friede. $2. 


E have been spoiling for a certain satire a long t 

a Soviet Alice in the U. S. A.; and here it is 
Lewis Browne's usual facile originality and cleverness 
Siberia comes a young, Lindbergh-faced Ivan Krassn 
ichthyologist, in a pitiably absurd suit, with ninety c 
observe research methodology at a southern Californ 
rine institute which has been privately endowed but 
abandoned by its widow-angel for an antivivisection « 
At first he is properly bowled over; soon, however, | 
ceeds to ask many disconcerting questions. Before hi 
eyes, a great number of things unmask themselves 
eyed beyond eyewitness belief; hence the title—and p 
too, the reason why we ourselves had not seen the al 
ties before. By the time Ivan has involved himself in su 
trouble to make a diverting story and is deported, he 
derstandably homesick. The colloquies are much the b 
of this extravaganza; here and there an image or insight 
wistful among the surface effects in which a tragic 
scarcely touches the conscience. The satire weakens 
yarn over-weaves, especially in the sex adventure wi! 


millionairess—a situation which has its irony but seem 





f 
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ngeringly enjoyed by the author than by the hero 


is offered as a romantic novel of War and a 


But never has detail more anti-romantic in feeling 


a romance. The war 1s that To End Wars, which, 
opens, is in its concluding months in the Balkans; 
is rich-natured Lena Apostolova, a surgeon in the 

n army. Her lover-to-have-been, an aristocratic Fret 


s the story on the eve of a duel in which he hoy 


} 
; 


ed in penance for having become the carnivore 
made of him. The situation itself, as he 
bout while he is detained as a wounded prisoner in 
ire, during which interim the two swap tender inter- 
iful attention. So it is a love story, with love 


1 chance to do little more than make a heinous fool 


suffer so much over a woman's dishonor only if one 
r; only if one loves her enough to kill her on the spot. 
yas what, for a moment, I had a mad urge to do... 


Lena resists him through her first confession of love, 
id urge” is at length indulged, and the tale brought 
nd. And you believe all this. In fact, the atrocities are 
edible than some of the plot devices. But on the whole 
superbly machined narration. The portrait of Lena is 


n spare, ineffaceable lines, neither flattered nor discol- 


by the ugliness of battle. 


lame Flowery Sentiment’ is all you will expect from 
and the fragrant format: a sedative for Loti-eaters 
y at home. Chapter I is entitled An Unexpected Visit, 
reads: “Was it possible I loved her?” The illicit love 
ed between a Parisian physician and a widowed ado- 
n deepest China. So it’s a travelogue too. There is 
of lice, bizarre infanticide, piles of human manure 
roadside, class oppression, and the fact that the en- 
lady for all her touching naiveties is not ‘‘the real 
people.” The Covarrubias frontispiece is a nice thing; 
typography of both this and “Lena,” done by Jo- 
pretty closely gauged to the tempo of reading in- 
y the respective authors. 


hapter X, Adieux, with a last line (after many tears) 


DAVID GREENHOOD 


City Primitive 
CHILDREN. By William Saroyan. Harcourt, Brace 
| Company. $2.50 


i 


ECEDENTS in American literature might be found 


the combination of hinterland naivete and postured 

haracteristic of Saroyan’s work. Hemingway, for 
has been known to employ a modern sensibility to 
me of the more primitive forms of behavior. 


king even the speed and intensity which might b 
y such a method, has done little more than to add 
sophisticated voice to the jargon of his characters 
y blend together, the philosophy which emerge 
of 


rustic bohemianism set glibly alongside an in 
ind awe-struck world of the backwoods. 


lume of stories about children and childish adult: 


monosyllabic discourses on the darkness and fu 


iman existence than we are accustomed to expr 

Saroyan; yet the entire book is overcast with the 
lrift and loneliness, with the spiritual anar hy which 
imself so fre quently confess sto. Moored only within 
ves of habit, these children are hardly more than re- 
memory and desire. At home, at school, at various 
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odd jobs, they wander about reiterating the urge to satisfy 
some present want, which is magnified in their parched lives 
into a world ideal. To one boy a dollar z ppelin becomes the 
symbol of all his curiosities; another imagines himself to be 
the world’s champion elevator operator; a newsboy, bent on 
selling a quota of papers, laughs when beaten by neighbor- 


hood toughs 


Since Saroyan evidently believes that destiny is the pseudo- 
nym of everything that happens in the cruel world, it is only 
natural that the defeat of his characters should fall far short 
of tragedy. They do, however, carry the pathos of the under- 
dog, and the less stereotyped stories, of which there are no 
more than four or five, are those which extend the range of 
pathos. Here the fortunes of alien peoples, cutting across the 
social relations of our time, bring Saroyan a little closer to 
the more important sources of compassion. In My Uncle and 
the Mexicans an itinerant Mexican worker, with a menage of 
thirteen, including four dogs, is hired on a ranch simply be- 
cause the dignity of his labor, which he has somehow man- 
aged to retain, completely baffles the rancher. Similarly, The 
Only Guy in ‘Pown describes the violent efforts of an illiter- 
ate Greek to assert his personality. But even these stories 
are vulgarized by the almost incredible innocence of the char- 
acters who paw their way through the routines of fear and 
hope. Nor is this surprising, for Saroyan, like so many big 
city “primitives,’” seems to regard a highly mannered, repeti- 
tive style as a means of evading the complexities of fiction. 
It is hardly necessary to add that throughout the book one 
never loses sight of Saroyan himself, as the stories are con- 
verted, either directly or through the rumination of the char- 
acters, into a recital of the author's plaintive nihilism, de- 
livered, as often as not, out of the corner of his mouth. 
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M. E. Ravage reports on his recent trip to the Balkans. In 
the first of a three articles he discusses the inter- 
national situation along the Danube and the relations of the 
five Balkan countries to the diplomacy of the major European 


pow rs 
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Richard L. Neuberger will discuss the situation facing Sena- 
tor Wheeler in Montana where Congressman Jerry O'Con- 
nell is a lively left-wing aspirant for Senator Wheeler's seat 
in the Senate, and where the Senator's labor constituency is 
up in arms against him because of his leadership in the 
fight against the President's court plan. 
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Man as Phylum 


THE BIOLOGY OF HUMAN CONFLICT: AN 
OMY OF BEHAVIOR, INDIVIDUAL AND SO 
By Trigant Burrow. The Macmillan Company. $ 


HE now generally acknowledged fact that the 

crisis today is due not to the failure of physical 
but to the lack of an applicable social science has enco 
a mushroom growth of foundations and institutions att 
ing to find one. The present volume summarizes in the 
of its scientific director the recent work of one of thes: 
Lifwynn Foundation of New York. This foundation, to be 
sure, antedates the 1929 collapse by some years, but 
compares the scope and interests of this volume wit! 
Burrow’s earlier efforts, the effects of the crisis on his | 
ing are clearly discernible. The point of focus has ct 


from problems chiefly psychological to problems larg: . 


ciological. 

Like the many other institutions attempting to est 
social science, the Lifwynn Foundation is serious, and its 
must be seriously studied even if all the results and argum 
are not so to be taken. The science which the foundatior 
trying to establish is called phylobiology. It may be det 
as the study of man as a phylum in his ecological adjust: 
to his environment, and is based on the method of 
analysis. Phyloanalysis is Dr. Burrow’s own modificatior 


psychoanalytic procedure, where the analysis is concerned with 


the neuroses of man as phylum rather than the indiv 
neurotic, and is for this reason conducted in groups 
book unfortunately in no place discusses the exact pro 

of phyloanalysis. It is annoying to read again and 
about “exact experiments” and “experiments over y 
years” and the like, and not have one adequately desc: 
The theoretical background can, however, be reconst: 

It consists of a curious mixture of sound Freud, Jung's 
mysticism, Professor Adolf Meyer's high-sounding 
eralities, and an organismic philosophy of biology. Plus, of 
course, a fair number of original, and some of then 
insights of Dr. Burrow. 

The findings of the foundation are summarized as fi 
“Because of the increasing extension throughout the 
munity of a dissociative process that substitutes words for the 
physiological experience presumed to underlie them, man has 
increasingly lost touch with the hard and fast milieu of actual 
objects and correspondingly with the biological solidarity 
his own organism.” This leads to conflict between the cul 
turally ongrafted reaction systems which are restricted to the 
cephalic segment and the biologically original reaction sys 
tems of the whole organism. What orthodox psychiatry call 
neurosis is only the extreme manifestation of such conflicts 
These conflicts are common to the modern race, so that the 
whole phylum is neurotic. And so the modern crisis—w2, 
depression, insanity, criminality—arises on the basis of thes 
conflicts. (I wonder if Dr. Burrow has carefully stud 
Freud's “Civilization and Its Discontents,’’ which dev 
the same argument with so much greater elegance and | 
cision.) Be that as it may, the conclusion is somewhat ternly- 
ing and I believe more than a little sound. 

What Dr. Burrow plans to do about it is not at all 
“The proprioceptive problems of man will not be ad 
through tariff revisions, bigher brackets, child-guidance 
ics, or Geneva parleys. Man’s problem is an interna 
tomical one having to do with the organism of man in its py 
letic totality.” The answer, then, is not in practical p* 
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AUSE of the charm of his writing and 


ther, in phylobiology and phyloanalysis. Is this to be 


uusly, with Dr. Burrow and his colleagues the only 
rs and the rules not even laid down in the book 
one of the Marxist brethren send Dr. Burrow 

imentary iture 
book reads like a poor translation from 





lite German scientific treatise. Dr. Burrow’s vocabu 

toundingly large, and he always chooses a quarter 
. ! 1 

n dime and nickel synonyms are available. Ir 


an habitual new-word coiner and old-word redefiner 


y helps in this respect. About one-half of the chap 
ically unvarnished reprints of articles which first 

in technical journals. This leads to much needless 
It is almost impossible to read the book co u 


rn ; many ] ] wy a rino 
iespite its many faults, it deserves a wide hearing 


of its few positive and original contributions. I am 


hat only those who must will rea 
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Between Castes 


EN OF STRANGERS By Lyl Saxon. Houghton 


the real 
st of his local color, the essential conventionality 


xon’s novel of life in the deep South is not imme 


pparent. It deals with a special group, the “free 


scendants of the Vidal brothers, who around 1760 
France and took up a large grant of land on the 
By the time the story opens, in 1905, they have 


i 
ry poor, “their pride . . . their land, and their few 
being all they have le ft. Little by little the land 


sions pass into the hands of white people, until they 
th pride alone—a pride which expresses itself pri 
insistence on caste status. oe though with 
nt, the social superiority « ' white people, they 
nsation by declaring their own social superiority to 
es and by practicing discrimination against th 
p even more rigorous sly than tt 1s practiced against 
Famie (short for Euphémie) Vidal is one of these 
At sixteen, though she is loved by her cousin, 


} 


1 ’ ? } 
ntly reared, convent-schooled descendant of a 


mily has an affair with a white outlaw. When the 


led and his son is born to her, she does not lose 
people, because the child is, to all appear- 

te. She afterwards marries Numa, but her emo 
is centered on her white child, and her existence 
long sacrifice to the whiteness which will give 
chance in life—away from her. Finally she 1s 


1 in order to send the boy out into the world 
man she commits the unpardonable sin of selling 
of the Vidal acres to a white planter. Her son, on 
and, uses the entire sum to forsake her. Famie ts 
1, in consequi , by her own group, and thereafter 
per and deeper into the Negro worid. The story has 
f superfi ial pathos. On the whole, it 1s told quietly, 
itely, and with evident sincerity, and the surface 
communities is described with loving detail. But it 

j 


netrates beyond this surface and remains for this 


ncompelling. It is less a story of individuals whose 
il passions and motives are convincing than of group 
r as observed by an outsider. The outsider, in this in- 
has a reasonably sympathetic and civilized point of 


nd writes with considerable distinction. 
MARTHA GRUENING 
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Letters to the Editors 


Calling for Protest 


t itself 

C | ecution 
(P.0O.U.M., 

of Durutti, Ca 


arried out un 


3) 


ott ( ommunist Farty 

mails unwilling Republicans 

into this activity by holding over them the 
threat of with Soviet aid, it is time 
for Thx 


story. The facts, which are fully ascer 


Irawing 
| 


Nation to break its silence on this 


tainable and known to many people, sit 


in is not yet hermetically sealed like 


tussia, are of international concern to all 


honest believers in civil liberties and 
human rights 

Right now there are hundreds and hun 
dreds of prisoners in Valencia, Barcelona, 
Madrid, and other places, held merely for 
belonging to Left organizations, which 1s 
to say for not being obedient to the Com 
munist Pa:ty. The campaign ts being car 
ried on exactly like the Moscow trials 
ind subsequent persecutions, and is in 
fact part of the same drive. Many of the 
prisoners are arrest d clandestinely, by a 
special Stalinist cheka which frequently 
acts independently of the government po 
lice and sometimes through certain sec- 
tions of it which it is able to control. 
Many of these prisoners are being tor 


tured in order to 


‘ 


get from them “‘confes- 
links to the fascists’’ can 
Moscow trial man- 


ions” by which * 
be established, in the 
ner. When they don't confess they fre 
quently disappear, and by now there are 
numerous cases of such disappearances, 
eventually explained by the discovery of 
a body on some lonely street. This is what 
happened to the writer Camilo Berneri, an 
associate of the Roselli brothers; to young 
Martinez, general secretary of the Revo 
Youth of 


Bob Smillie, grandson of 


lutionary Catalonia; and to 


many others 
the fan ; British mine workers’ leader 
a Stalinist jail 


ud for append! 


Was 

being 
citi vhich killed him after two weeks 
of hot e suffering. Andres Nin, gen 
eral retary P.O.U.M., was said 


hin vi 


w of hist 

|! many others have been 
ubDLISh jalist Call of New 
York by Liston Oak and Sam Baron, both 


of whom recently returned from Spain 


Fenner Brockway, general secretary of the 
British I.L.P., headed a delegation to 
Spain to inquire into the arrests and per- 
secutions, involving as they did not only 
Spaniards but men and women of many 
other nationalities. Among them the latest 
reported ‘missing’ after being “released” 
is the Canadian journalist Krehm. Ac- 
cording to Brockway’s report, published 
in the New York Times on Sunday, Au- 
gust 1, and borne out by the entire Span- 
ish press except that controlled by Stalin- 
ists and Stalinist-sympathizers, nobody 
believes the charges of “fascist’’ brought 
against these people, except of course the 
Stalinists. President Companys of Cata- 
lonia and his party, the Ezquerra, the 
C.N.T., the F.A.I., the provincial council 
of Valencia, the Caballero Socialists, and 
many other responsible people and im- 
portant organizations of Loyalist Spain 
have publicly protested the arrests and 
have stated they believe the charges to be 
absurd. 

Brockway received from the Minister 
of Justice assurances that the prisoners 
would be given open trials, with the full 
guarantees of Spanish judicial procedure. 
Yet he reported later that instead they 
are being tried by secret tribunals set up 
under a special sedition decree passed 
on the day the widespread arrests began. 
Among the first reported being tried are 
five world-known Spaniards whose rec- 
ords are unimpeachable: Escuder, Bonnet, 
Andrade, Gorkin, and Rey. The decree 
designed to convict innocent men is un 
paralleled in Spanish history. It provides 
that even “‘acts of omission” and “‘con- 
templated acts’ may be punished by 
leath, whereas the only specific provision 
made for release is on the condition of 
‘confession.” 

It is no service to the cause of human 
rights internationally attacked by fascism, 
whose defense spearhead are the forces 
of Loyalist Spain, to keep silent when 
these rights are attacked from within by 
fascist methods, whatever the name of 
the organization that sponsors and directs 
such persecution and whatever its sophist 
excuses. There is no surer way than this 
of breaking down the morale of a pro- 
gressive people engaged in a war of de- 
e, nor of harming their cause inter- 

MAiLy u 


by men 
mn to 


ported as it Is 
life 


; of democracy is an intolerable 


whom without the 


ANITA BRENNER 


Brooklyn, August 6 


Generals—Red and Nazi 


Dear Sirs: In your issue of July 
Villard forgets Mr. 


and writes a 


Broun’s 


} 


advice lamental 


on the Russian executions. M 
with two of his points? The fi: 
evident the gui 

Many rea 


come forward this past mont! 


disbelief in 
Russian generals. 


vince the most impartial “fries 
Russian experiment” that th 
were guilty, but I have space 
one. 

In a recent issue of the § 
there appeared an article by W 
Steed bearing on this 
Steed, an ex-editor of the Londor 
is recognized as one of the best-i: 
persons in England, and is a liber 
holds no briefs for communis: 
cerning the military conspiracy 
“At first few were disposed to a 
news at its face value. Knowk 
the executions of the Russian 
caused consternation in the hig! 
mand of the German Reichsw 
since lessened the skepticism with 
the news was first received.” 

He goes on to ask whether 
conspiracy existed and what 
nature, and adds, ‘On these 
I think I can throw some light. 
the sources of my information 
sian. All tend to bear out the 
that . a Russo-German tre 
nomic and military alliance 
worked out in full detail. The 
of this treaty was to follow th 
lishment of ... a Russian milit 
tatorship. . . . I know the nam 
German generals who carried 
negotiations on behalf of th 
wehr. They are those of very 
guished soldiers.” 

The second point I should lik 
with is the semi-explicit content 
Britain is seeking a_ rappr 
with Germany because of the |! 
trials. This, I submit, is deliber 
overlook the pro-Hitler attitud 
Foreign Office during the last f 


quest! 


NT 


British money has helped to 

many, and English policy detern 
Anglo-German Naval Treaty | 
trials ever took place. And sur 
would maintain a causal conn 
tween the last executions and t! 
tancous, Anglo-inspired visit of 


Van Zecland to Washington t 
loans for Nazi Germany. 
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ich Lansbury paci- 
fism, but to ral lemocracies around 


the Fr: Soviet pact, which ts stronger 


Critical View 
Dear lation for 
more tl 

and pap » seen the policy 
of The Nation change several times. To 
hy . ] | Beclal 


posit 


1 WOTS 

slike the present radical 
unfairness exhibited by 

various times 

that 


was ap 


h articles as 


on ex-Pre: when he 


pointed Ch u e of the Supreme 


} 


Court of the nited States. This was one 
finest 
made. Mr 

the Philty pines, Secretary of 
President States. He had 
had a fine career as Circuit Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


of the pointments that were ever 


I 
had been Governor of 


War, and 


for the Sixth Circuit, and the lawyers of 
the Sixth Circuit esteemed him. All law 
yers throughout the length and breadth 
of this nation who were familiar with his 
Opinions reg him highly. Mr. Taft 


brought to the great office to which he 


< 


irded 


was appointed a pe rsonal familiarity with 


PI 
politi al events and conditions which few 


wuld have had, and an acquaintance with 
! a judicial exp 


his appoints 1€ 


legal prin ip! erience 
which art ir et 
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I am singling out this article on a 
feeling it engendered in me 


lis 


count of the 


at the time and because of my great « 
satisfaction. Other critiasms equally un- 
The Nation 


merited have appeared in 


from time to time. 

Yet I continued to take and read your 
I want to have the 
(2) 


h my feelings are irritated prac- 


paper, (1) because 


other point of view, and because 


althoug 
tically once a week by some article in 
The Nation, still 


it that 


I find many things in 
are worth while, well written, 
and fair. 


LESSING ROSENTHAL 


proper, 


( ago, July QY 


Question for Mr. Villard 


Dear Sirs: In reply to Mr. Reissig’s 
letter in the July 24 issue, Mr. Villard, 
evidently referring to France, England, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Spain, character- 
izes them as being “so-called democra- 
cies.” If these countries are not, in a 
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